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Two Notes on Public 
Morality 


JACK H. BATTEN 
I. LIQUOR 

® THE FRONT PAGE of the Toronto Star on June 1 
showed a photograph of Premier Leslie Frost, standing 
in front of a backdrop of beer labels and advertisements 
for Johnny Walker and looking rather apologetic. The 
occasion was an announcement by the provincial gov- 
ernment of a new code permitting liquor advertising in 
Ontario for the first time, and it’s hard to tell whether 
the premier’s expression is intended for the ladies of the 
WCTU or is a mute apology to the liquor people for 
the narrow limits of the Code. The distillers will have 
a difficult time making their product look and sound as 
attractive as usual under the terms of the code, since it 
prohibits as much as it permits: no party scenes, no foam 
on the beer, no family drinking, nothing “suggestive” 
(of what, not specified). In fact, it looks as if the adver- 
tising agencies might be limited to pictures of guilty 
little men furtively downing their stale booze in dingy 
evil bars which, come to think of it, is a pretty accurate 
description of public drinking in Ontario these days. 

Curiously, the anti-liquor organizations and temper- 
ance advocates weren't especially disturbed by liquor’s 
new privileges. A few of them made the usual remarks 
about the “flood waters of iniquity” and Major Oystryk 
of the Salvation Army wondered “why don’t we allow 
drug pushers to advertise?” But most, like Rev. J. R. 
Mutchmor, decided to wait and see. It was the distillers 
who seemed slightly reluctant about the whole thing. 
They have been successful enough with commercials 
beamed in from Buffalo TV stations and glossy color 
pictures printed outside the province, and they are nat- 
urally dubious about the much more limited advertising 
that the new code allows. There isn’t anything they can 
say, however; after all, if they don’t advertise the gov- 
ernment’s way, they might not be permitted to sell their 
liquor in the government's stores. 

According to the announcement, it took three years 
of agonized thinking before the code was finally drafted. 
The delay is difficult to understand when one considers 
how really minor the amendment is, but this sort of 
needless stalling and misplaced soul-searching seems 
to have become a necessary prelude to any legislation in 
Canada that remotely teaches on public morals. The 
result is that many of our social laws are silly and ana- 
chronistic, and in some cases, like the narcotics laws, 
they are downright cruel. The liquor code is hardly an 
essential reform, and the government's apprehensions 
about it, on moral grounds, seem at least far-fetched: “If 
some fellow wants to go on the wagon, a full-page color 


picture of a frosted stein of beer might induce him to 
take a drink.” Perhaps, indeed, the caption under the 
Star's picture of Mr. Frost, which offers a less moral and 
more practical motive for the code, gets nearer to the 
truth: “New rules for drink ads in Ontario are designed 
to combat loss of revenue to U.S. advertising media, 
according to Premier Frost.” 


II. DIVORCE 


& ONE OF THE REASONS for not expecting any im- 
mediate changes in the present divorce law is the lack 
of a pressure group and lobby (like the temperance 
organizations—or the liquor distillers) to push the re- 
forms, and of persuasive motives (like money) for legis- 
lating them. The people who are most vitally affected— 
unhappy couples—hardly constitute a pressure group, 
in spite of their apparently increasing numbers; their 
problems are too personal and individual for any or- 
ganization. And the two CCF members who have been 
stalling the divorce petitions in parliament this spring 
obviously aren’t interested in basic reforms; they are 
simply annoyed about the valuable house time that is 
being wasted on cases sent to them from Quebec and 
Newfoundland—and, besides, it’s a good noisy issue. 
A reform movement might have gotten some impetus 
from the recent television interview of a young lady who 
acts as a “professional corespondent” in divorce actions, 
but, as it turned out, her appearance attracted attention 
to everything on the show except the basic issue: the 
inadequacy of our divorce law. After the program, the 
Attorney-General promised to prosecute, if he could 
find anyone to charge with anything, and the Law So- 
ciety warned that any lawyer who knowingly used per- 
jured evidence would be disciplined. And the interview 
gave Charlotte Whitton and the other guardians of 
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Canada’s public morals all sorts of scope for criticism, 
especially since it managed to mention, in less than 
thirty minutes, “Lolita” (the interviewee liked it), cock- 
tail bars (she refused to meet her clients in them), states 
of undress (she usually took her dress off to make the 
evidence look right), and, naturally, adultery (she never 
committed it). But most of Miss Whitton’s fire was di- 
rected against the poor old CBC for presenting the 
“decadent and revolting” program in the first place: “If 
the Attorney-General takes his job seriously,” she said, 
“he should take action against the CBC.” Everyone, it 
seemed, complained about everything except the law 
that apparently makes “professional corespondents” 
necessary. 

The trouble may be that the present divorce law has 
been around for so long that we unconsciously assume 
it can never be changed. Jurisdiction in marital matters 
was originally given to the federal government by the 
British North America Act in 1867, but over the years 
the Dominion has passed a series of statutes handing 
divorce jurisdiction back to each province. In 1930 the 
Ontario Divorce Act gave this province its jurisdiction; 
by that statute, English divorce law as it stood in 1857, 
if you can imagine, was made applicable to Ontario 
cases. As a result, the only grounds on which a divorce 
can be got here is adultery, and that puts the profes- 
sional correspondents, the private eyes, and the un- 
ethical lawyers in business. In some of the other pro- 
vinces, there are additional grounds: in Nova Scotia, 
for instance, a divorce can be granted if cruelty or im- 
potence is proved. But in Ontario, no matter how un- 


suited the couple turns out to be, no matter how tragic 
the marriage, it can only be broken by (if necessary ) 
cooking up evidence of adultery. The parties are given 
no real choice except to enter into a hypocritical and 
dishonest arrangement, and the law itself becomes a 
party to the dishonesty. 





THE TWO BOYS 


On hot summer days we would watch 
as the two boys 
(mad we heard them called) 
gleefully banged long rusted nails 
into the rotted fence 
that stood between us; 
which under their determined blows 
crumbled to pieces 
like sun-dried dung. 


Now they tell me, woman, you gave 
up your sons: 

cast off the simply- 
smiling, harmless boys. 

As unaware as is a chicken or lamb 
of the rabbi’s sharp- 
edged blade, that when cut 

they gaze, jerk, shudder, and fall limp, 
the boys parted from 
their sad mother, 

holding a hammer and the rusted nails. 


Sidney Aster 
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Obscenity in Montreal 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 


& ON JUNE 10th, in Montreal, Sessions Judge T. A. 
Fontaine, in the first test of the new Canadian law on 
censorship, ruled that the unexpurgated version of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterly’s Lover was obscene, and 
confiscated, in the name of the Queen, sixteen copies of 
a paperback edition of the book, which had been seized 
by police from three Montreal news-stands. In doing so, 
he struck a blow against the freedom to read and free- 
dom of expression in Canada, the full seriousness of 
which doesn’t yet seem to have been realized. Follow- 
ing the judgment, police counsel J. E. St. Laurent said 
that the effect of the ruling was that the book, in any 
version, could not be sold anywhere in Canada on pain 
of prosecution against the distributors. However, accord- 
ing to previous statements by the Minister of Justice, 
this is not necessarily true, since each province is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the law within its own 
area. But what the judgment does mean, apparently, is 
that no further copies of the book may be imported into 
any part of Canada. They will be seized by Customs, on 
the basis of the Montreal decision, unless that decision 
is reversed on appeal. This is bad enough—that the 
reading of intelligent adults in all parts of Canada may 
be restricted by the opinion of a judge or magistrate, in 
one part of it. What is worse is the indication this judg- 
ment gives of the way in which Mr. Fulton’s new law on 
censorship is likely to be interpreted in the courts. Judge 
Fontaine called Lady Chatterly obscene on the basis of 
the new definition of obscenity introduced into the 
Criminal Code by Justice Minister Fulton last year, 
namely that “a dominant characteristic” of the book was 
“an undue exploitation of sex.” It is obvious that this 
definition calls for a statement of opinion and not a judg- 
ment of fact, and it seems to me that, on a subject such 
as this, the opinion of a magistrate or judge is of no 
more weight than anyone else’s. In this case, it was 
Judge Fontaine’s opinion against that of four expert 
witnesses, including novelists Morley Callaghan and 
Hugh Maclennan, who testified to the literary value of 
the work, and whose testimony was dismissed as “purely 
personal.” [It was Judge Fontaine’s opinion against that 
of virtually every literary critic in North America, and 
also against that of a fellow judge in the United States, 
Judge Frederick vanPelt Bryan, who last year protected 
the book against an attempted ban by the U.S. Post- 
master General, on the ground, among others, that such 
a work of literary art was not to be judged by its pos- 
sible effect upon the irresponsible, the immature, or the 
sensually minded, but upon the average man of normal 
sensual impulses, who, in this case, could not possibly 
be harmed by it. Yet one of Judge Fontaine’s express 
reasons for banning the book was that it was publicly 
displayed at news-stands where children as well as 
adults could read it. In his opinion, apparently, the 
reading of adult Canadians is to be determined by what 
is suitable for children. 


This judgment fulfills all the worst fears of the critics 
of Mr. Fulton’s “quick and simple” definition of ob- 
scenity, as he called it. In response to criticism at the 
time the Bill was going through, he gave an assurance 
that the new definition was intended only for use against 
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“news-stand trash.” He said, and I quote his exact words 
from Hansard, “We have been careful in working out 
this definition not to produce a net so wide that it 
sweeps in borderline cases or cases about which there 
may be genuine differences of opinion. In our efforts 
we have deliberately stopped short of any attempt to 
outlaw publications concerning which there may be any 
contention that they have genuine literary, artistic or 
scientific merit.” As his critics pointed Jut, he has done 
nothing of the sort, because he failed to write any such 
limitation, even if he intended it, into the law. The 
result is that the first work to fall victim to his ill- 
conceived law is a major work by one of the greatest 
novelists of the twentieth century. Mr. Fulton must be 
contemplating his handiwork with a good deal of satis- 
faction. 


THE SECOND POLICE victory against books in eleven 
days in Montreal, came on June 20th when Municipal 
Judge Pascal Lachapelle convicted John Rodick, of 
Rodick’s Booksellers, a member of the Canadian Book- 
sellers’ Association, of distributing or circulating obscene 
publications. Mr. Rodick was fined fifty dollars with 
costs and the judge said that he had limited the fine to 
this amount in view of the value of the five hundred 
and thirty-five books seized by the police and now con- 
fiscated by the court. (Their value has been estimated 
at about two thousand eight hundred dollars). 


The books in question had been seized by officers of 
the morality squad on January 13th, and consisted of 
copies of fifty-one different titles. Thirty-five were small, 


inexpensive, paperbound books of nude photographs 
and sixteen were larger, more expensive hardbound 
books, mainly of art nudes, but containing at least two 
which the court later admitted to be technical art books 
and struck from the charge sheet. The books had been 
bought from some eight Canadian publishers and pub- 
lishers’ agents. 


A lawyer representing the Publishers’ Association in 
court had attempted to show the illegality of grouping 
together in such a charge, material very different in its 
nature and intent, and Mr. Rodick’s lawyer contended 
that nudity does not constitute obscenity. The judge, 
however, held that, under Mr. Fulton’s new definition 
in the Criminal Code, it does. He said, “Making use of 
this definition, which provides a clear and precise stan- 
dard or measurement, it is the finding of this court that 
any album or booklet consisting entirely of photographs 
of women in the nude in various attitudes falls under 
the above definition and definitely must be pronounced 
obscene.” 


This staggering ruling on the obscene nature of nudity 
was expected by court authorities to become a prece- 
dent in such cases. It seems clear, apart from any other 
consideration, that by this same “clear and precise stan- 
dard or measurement” a book consisting of nothing but 
reproductions of Renoir nudes could be ruled obscene. 


And again, as in the Lady Chatterly case, this Mont- 
real decision, unless successfully appealed, is binding 
on every other court of similar status in Canada, and 
will also, in the opinion of counsel, have to be enforced 
by Customs to prevent the entry of any of the books 
which have been banned in Montreal into any other 
part of Canada. 


ATLANTIS 


The lips of summer speak from the seas, 
Telling false stories of old towns 
Now lost, with all their swords and trees. 


How without clamor, still as dreams 
Hung in their towers, the bells 
Sank through the sea to murmur 

In the sand and rouse the shells. 


Now fish may pause where summer 
Does not touch and hear, 

Dim in the deeps, the rumbling carts 
On stony roads, the bellowing air, 
The roar of life from human hearts. 


Sonya Dorman 





TRANSFORMATION OF A MONSTER 


Anne, cook and quartermaster 

Who against and with the clocking 
Peeling, mending, washing 

Works circular almost 

From shrilling dawns to nights limping behind, 
She whose commandeering eyes 

Steer domesticated life, 

She has met her paper fate 

Meeting up and down the spine: 
Supermonster Grendel. 

“Coffins! Rattling bones,” she cried, 
“Anything but this ! 

Turn on the switches, everywhere ! 
Some rum! A chair! Be quick ! 


The rum too soon restored her wits 

To this enlightened speech: 

“Why should I fear since Fear lies tamed 
Between the lines of magic craft? 

You fool! You witch! You bookish roomer | 
The blown up demon got his inky life, 

He got his name from you.” 


Sylvia Osterbind 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


The Doctor’s Plot 


> MOST OF US can remember a time when the medical 
profession was universally respected. It was only a few 
years ago—fifteen at most—that a parent’s highest hope 
might center on his son becoming a doctor. Today it's 
hard to find a layman who retains the old, idealistic 
view of medicine, and for some of us it would be just 
as desirable to have our sons become disc jockeys or 
salesmen of used cars. There is no doubt whatever that 
the doctors have lost a large part of the prestige they 
once commanded. 

The reason, of course, is that medical associations in 
Britain, the United States, and Canada have done every- 
thing in their power to make us believe that doctors 
can be just as cynical, selfish and narrow-minded as 
anyone else. By their frequent and always clumsy ad- 
ventures in politics, they have managed to lift the doctor 
from the special niche he once occupied in public opin- 
ion and place him on the same shelf with all those other 
figures who stand for smugness, complacency and self- 
righteousness—the nineteenth century-style capitalist, 
the 1960-style labor baron, the fat alderman. 

The details of the Saskatchewan government's pro- 
posed medical insurance plan need not concern us here: 
for one thing they are not all determined yet, and for 
another the doctors are not concerned with details— 
they are opposed to all such plans. Before the Saskatche- 
wan election they campaigned, publicly and privately, 
against the CCF, on the grounds that a health plan 
would interfere with the proper practice of medicine. 
They made all the usual charges, of course, including 
the one about doctors under a public health scheme 
becoming overworked and therefore unable to devote 
adequate time to each patient; but since most laymen 
have kad the experience of being rushed frantically 
through a doctor's office while paying him privately, 
this charge provokes only laughter. The attention that 
the doctors’ claims were given by the voters can be 
judged from the fact that the Douglas government, 
against vigorous opposition, went back into office on 
June 8 with a slightly increased majority. 

This, of course, hasn't affected the attitude of the 
Canadian Medical Association. Like the members of 
the American Medical Association—who have won for 
themselves a political reputation roughly equivalent to 
that of the American Legion and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution—our doctors intend to go down 
fighting. 

The CMA’s general council said in a public statement 
on June 14 that the doctors of Canada are opposed to 
any tax-supported compulsory schemes. However, the 
council added, they will go along with one if a list of 
fourteen conditions are met. The doctors, naturally 
enough, want to control medical standards, operate 
without government interference, and play a large part 
in negotiating fees. No one, least of all Tommy Douglas, 
has suggested otherwise. The Saskatchewan plan, and 
the others which inevitably will follow elsewhere in 
Canada, will be fitted closely to the specifications of the 
doctors; but perhaps they will not be fitted uite so 
closely as they might have been if the doctors had not 
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demonstrated their selfishness so obnoxiously. By their 
resentful and reactionary attitude, they have probably 
weakened not only their public image but also their 
position at the bargaining table. 
Rosert FuLrorp 


Eighty-One Percent Justice 


® THE RECENT case of Miss Irene Rebrin has brought 
into focus the wide discretionary powers granted to the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration by the Immigra- 
tion Act. One of these powers is to deport—without any 
right of appeal—any visitor to Canada who has been 
convicted of drug-running or an offence involving dis- 
loyalty, has carried on espionage outside Canada, or, 
“in the opinion of the Minister” is connected with an 
organization “that engages in or advocates subversion, 
by force or other means, of democratic government, in- 
stitutions or processes as they are understood in 
Canada.” 

There is another type of case in which the exercise of 
discretionary executive powers on the basis of secret 
security information can affect the livelihood and liber- 
ties of individuals—that of civil servants or would-be 
civil servants who are removed from, or denied admis- 
sion to, sensitive positions in government employment. 
In both cases those against whom action is taken have 
no means of knowing the charges against them and there 
is no right of appeal. It is questionable whether this kind 
of procedure conforms to democratic processes as they 
are normally understood in Canada. 

It will be argued, of course, that the security of the 
state makes such procedures necessary. Let us grant that 
while espionage systems exist counter-espionage sys- 
tems must also exist, and that counter-espionage systems 
can only work effectively if the sources of their informa- 
tion can be protected. Let us grant further that the 
McCarthyite experience in America has shown how the 
airing of charges of disloyalty in public can also lead to 
abuses, and that in seeking to eliminate injustice result- 
ing from secret executive decisions, care must also be 
taken to avoid the infringement of liberty by the «se of 
the indiscriminate public smear. The question still re- 
mains whether the present system operates justly. 

Counter-espionage systems normally operate in an at- 
mosphere of mild paranoia. Their very raison détre lies 
in an ever-present danger to the security of the state and 
all organizations have a tendency to emphasize their 
raison d’étre. Moreover, the sources of their information 
are such that the counter-checking of facts is often im- 
possible. It is consequently in the nature of such organ- 
izations that their information is often doubtful and 
that, where there is doubt, they must always err on what 
is, from the point of view of the state, the safe side. A 
suspicion of security risk must normally be translated 
into an assumption of security risk. 

There is no means of knowing the precise mechanisms 
whereby information provided by security officers is 
translated into administrative decisions within the De- 
partment of Immigration or the personnel departments 
of the civil service: But it does seem reasonable to as- 
sume that the initial decision is taken by civil servants 
whose work brings them into contact with the security 
officers and who are likely, therefore, to share the con- 
cerns and the criteria of evidence of the latter. 

The final responsibility for the decision rests with the 
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Minister and, in cases which attract publicity at least, 
there is no doubt that the Minister personally conducts 
a review. It may be argued that since ministers are the 
elected representatives of the people, this offers ade- 
quate popular control over executive action. But does 
it? Where there is legitimate doubt ministers, as mem- 
bers of the executive, are also under pressure to err on 
the side of the state. The tradition of departmental soli- 
darity is strong and loyalty to subordinates is counted a 
ministerial virtue. Other things being equal, and the 
decision not having to be defended with reasons in 
parliament, initial decisions are likely to be upheld. 

In these security cases, then, there are always 
grounds for the public to assume that a ministerial de- 
cision might err, if ever so slightly, in the direction of 
excessive security consciousness at the expense of justice 
to individuals. In such cases some additional safeguard 
should be devised to reassure the public that justice is 
manifestly being done—and, incidentally, to relieve the 
Minister from what might be unfair attack. Ultimate 
ministerial responsibility is perfectly adequate for de- 
cisions the reasons for which can be publicly given and 
publicly defended. It is inadequate for decisions the 
reason for which can never, in the nature of the case, 
be made public. 

It would not be difficult to devise such a safeguard. A 
small committee of individuals who command public 
confidence could be established to review such cases. 
It should be independent of the executive and have 
the right to call for all security information relevant to 
the cases it reviews. It should be able to tell the indi- 
vidual concerned the nature of the charges against him 
in such detail as is consistent with protecting the sources 
of the information, and the individual should have the 
right to appear before this committee to answer these 
charges. The review committee should then report its 
assessment to the minister in charge of the case. It would 
probably be better if the committee’s proceedings and 
its individual reports were kept secret, but it should 
report periodically to parliament at least indicating how 
often it upheld or reversed original decisions and how 
often its findings were accepted or rejected by minis- 
ters. 

This is not an impractical suggestion. In Great Britain 
exactly such a committee has operated since 1948 to 
review the transfer and dismissal of British civil servants 
on security grounds. The results of its operations clearly 
show the need for its existence. In the first nine years it 
reviewed one hundred and fifty-eight cases. In thirty 
of them it cleared the individual of the charges against 
him. If there had been no review, there would have 
been serious injustice. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the RCMP operates more impartially than the 
British security system? And is 81 per cent justice 
enough? 

It might be argued, of course, that civil servants have 
the right to such a review since they are Canadian 
citizens, but not visitors or would-be immigrants to 
Canada who are by definition not citizens. It is certainly 
true that the Immigration Act does make a distinction 
between the rights of citizens and non-citizens to appeal 
to the courts for protection. But the courts have always 
criticized this provision. Mr. Justice Norris, in his recent 
judgment in the Rebrin case, joined a long line of judges 
in condemning the notion that a government has 
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duty of securing justice only for its own citizens. Cana- 
dians are surely mature enough to abandon the prin- 
ciple of tribal morality that justice, like charity, should 
begin and end—at home. 

R. P. Dore 


Israel and the Law 


® WE CAN HOPE that by the time this appears the 
government of Israel will have changed its opinion 
about the proper conduct of the Adolf Eichmann case. 
At this writing, Eichmann awaits trial in Israel, after 
appearing secretly before a magistrate so as to conform 
at least formally with legal practice. Eichmann was 
taken to Israel by agents of that country, to be tried 
there eventually on charges of murdering several mil- 
lion Jews during the Hitler regime. 

By any standard of international law which we know, 
Israel has no right to try Eichmann, and no appeal to 
“the conscience of mankind” will give it that right. If 
Israel is to live up to the civilized western traditions 
which we expect of it—the same traditions which have 
been created, to a large extent, by Jews—then it will 
return Eichmann to Argentina and ask that he be sent 
from there to Germany for a more proper trial under 
the laws of that country. 

Everything we know about law says that the actions 
of Israel have been altogether improper. Legally, there 
are two concrete points against the Israeli procedure: 
(1) Eichmann’s crime was committed outside Israel's 
borders, and therefore beyond any conceivable Israeli 
jurisdiction; (2) The legislation under which Israel pro- 
poses to try Eichmann is retroactive legislation—passed 
in 1950 to cover crimes of the 1940's and therefore im- 
proper under any reasonable tradition of law (except, 
of course, the tradition of the Nuremberg trials, now dis- 
credited throughout much of the civilized world). 

A Canadian supporter of Israel's position—the Toronto 
rabbi Stuart Rosenberg—has called these points “mere 
legalities.” But the case against Israel (for that is what 
it has quickly become) goes beyond the legal issues: 
historically, intellectually, and morally, there are serious 
flaws in the actions of the Ben-Gurion government: (1) 
The agents of Israel who kidnapped Eichmann broke 
the laws of Argentina—which is surely a most improper 
beginning for an action intended to lead to justice. (2) 
Israel has previously, as in the diplomatic protests 
against Swastika-daubing, presumed to speak on behalf 
of all Jews, inside Israel and out; now Israel moves a 
step further and presumes to act for all Jews. Yet many 
Jews, in North America and elsewhere, resent Israel and 
publicly reject its claim to represent them. (3) If Israel 
presumes to act for more than the Israelis, and if it pre- 
sumes (as it does) to act for more than religious Jews, 
then it must presume to act not on political or religious 
grounds but on a racial basis; and this is only the reverse 
side of the coin of Nazi racism that sent the Jews to 
Belsen. 

If the world accepts the Israeli procedure, and finally 
condones it, the lawless and potentially lawless nations 
have a precedent that could be used to justify the most 
preposterous acts of vengeance. Should Japan, perhaps, 
kidnap Harry Truman and charge him with the crime 
of Hiroshima? Should Ghana snatch Senator Eastland 
and accuse him of offences against the Negro race? 
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Should Nasser instruct his secret agents to obtain the 
person of Ben-Gurion? 

All of these acts would be recognized as unlawful; 
but in law they are no more preposterous—and ulti- 
mately not much more harmful—than the Eichmann 
case. Law is not abstract: when you break it, you wound 
it. (When de Gaulle became president of France as a 
direct result of the unlawful actions of French soldiers, 
did he not diminish the force of law?) By ignoring and 
therefore degrading the tradition of law, the Israelis 
strike a blow against themselves and against all other 
potential victims of injustice and illegality. 

Criminal law, after all, is for the protection of society; 
therefore, Eichmann’s trial in Israel is presumably for 
the protection of world society, as well as being specific- 
ally for the protection of Jews. But it is not the blind 
force of righteous vengeance which we count on to pro- 
tect the Jews and other peoples in the future—that 
force, in fact, is similar to one that fired the gas ovens. 
Nor can we count on “the conscience of mankind” or 
“outraged humanity’—they have demonstrated, too 
often, that in a pinch they vanish. What we can count 
on—or, at least, pray that we may be able to count on— 
is, instead, the force of law. What is at stake is not a 
series of “mere legalities” but the whole tradition of law; 
and that is far more important than the punishment of 
one monster. 


RF. 





PENANCE 


The seagulls look like doves 

(Soft wings curving the wind under 
Their clean grace) 

Forever circling over death 
And me on this rock 

Which the weather has worn 
Into a cathedral. 


An Indian, almost forgotten, 

But resurrected; 
King Lear with his beard of snow 

And me fabricate poems of conscience 
Which the cruel gulls tear 

From our bones. 


The temptation is always 
To leave the sharp pain 

Of their beaks, my strange companions, 
To say: “Lent is over now. 

I shall return to life with Arctic flowers 
From sleep in Indian legends.” 


But it is no answer 

To have the gulls drop their olive leaves— 
Only puts aside that which 

Stirs in my racial blood; 


For penance must be done 

On this rock 
While I search, with Lear, my tears 

In the storm 
So the gulls may carry our shapen grief 

For a crime 
The whole world inherited. 

Douglas Tisdall 
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Canadian Calendar 


® Among the fifty recommendations for amendments 
to the Canada Elections Act are the following: broaden- 
ing of the base of voting at advance polls; the appoint- 
ment of revising officers to check the work of the enum- 
erators; lengthening the hours of voting by one hour; 
forbidding the use of U.S. radio and television stations 
by candidates in border constituencies; the substitution 
of the words “offensive weapons of any kind” for 
“swords, staves and bludgeons.” 


® A training program for two qualified librarians 
from Colombo Plan countries has been arranged be- 
tween the Toronto Public Library and the External Af- 
fairs Department, and offers have been sent to authori- 
ties in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Singa- 
pore and the Philippines. The fellowship will consist of 
travel expenses to and from Canada, a $200-a-month 
allowance, and a clothing and book allowance. 


®@ Since the end of April, the Royal Canadian Mint 
has been working overtime to meet the shortage of silver 
in Canada caused by the withdrawal of U.S. coins from 
the market. Production of nickels, dimes and quarters is 
up 500 per cent over 1959 figures. 


® Chile requested that the $10,000 cheque donated 
by Canada for earthquake aid be converted for supplies. 
On June 3, the Commons approved the spending of 
$1,600,000 for flour and canned pork to be sent to Chile’s 
earthquake victims. 


@ New regulations issued by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare require that food labels state ingredients and 
net contents in a prominent position on the main label. 
Manufacturers have two years in which to conform to 
the new rules. 


® Undergoing the final stages of modification at 
Montreal is an electronic sorting machine that will be 
needed to take over sorting in such cities as Toronto and 
Montreal, now so large that mail sorters can no longer 
memorize all the street names and divisions. The total 
cost of developing this machine is expected to be about 
$3,875,000. 


® Six Canadians have been awarded scholarships to 
attend the universities of their choice in Italy, The 
scholarships, provided by the Italian government, cover 
transportation, university fees, and $100 a month for an 
eight-month course—the allowance will be extended to 
allow recipients to go to Italy for language study before 
the course begins. Recipients include a student in medi- 
cine and one in research in the field of natural products, 
as well as those studying Italian literature, history and 
art. 


® Fires in Canada in the last ten years have destroyed 
5,356 lives. 


® Advertisements for maintenance staff in Quebec 
City federal buildings require applicants to know both 
English and French. When Robert Lafreniere (PC, Que- 
bec, Montmorency) inquired in the Commons why a 
foorwasher in Quebec City would need to know English, 
Acting State Secretary Leon Balcer agreed to look into 
this rule and change it if necessary. 
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® The Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, 
acting on the advice of the Archeological and Historic 
Sites Board of Ontario, is sponsoring an investigation of 
the south bank at the mouth of the Albany River, in an 
attempt to discover whether it is the location of the 
original Fort Albany founded by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in the 1670's. Superficial examination of the 
site in 1955 indicated an extensive foundation and the 
remains of a palisade and a moat. The search will be 
conducted by Royal Ontario Museum staff archeolo- 
gists Walter Kenyon and Kenneth Kidd. 


® Prince Edward Island is the seventh province to 
levy a sales tax—4 per cent—at the retail level. Sales 
tax rates in the other six provinces: British Columbia, 
5 per cent; New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan, 3 per cent; Quebec, 2 to 6 per cent, 
depending on locality. 


® Total amount of wine consumption in Canada is 
about 11,000,000 gallons a year. This includes 2,000,000 
gallons of imported wine, about 3,500,000 gallons of 
wine made privately in homes, and nearly 5,500,000 
gallons produced by the Ontario wine industry, which 
makes 95 per cent of the wine produced commercially 
in Canada. 

© Commons has approved a three-year trade agree- 
ment with Australia, Imports to Canada from Australia 
in 1959 totalled $41,200,000 against $54,200,000 in ex- 
ports. In the first three months of 1960, Canada’s exports 
to Australia totalled $19,000,000, compared to $11,000,- 
000 in the same period last year. 


® The number of occupied farms in Canada dropped 
from 732,800 in 1941 to 575,000 in 1956. The average 
farm, which was 124 acres in 1901 and 237 acres in 
1941, was 302 acres in 1956. In 1951, the farm popula- 
tion was 20.2 per cent of the national total; in 1956 it 
was 16.4 per cent. 


® Two new movements, the Voice of Women—which 
hopes to ease world tensions by appealing to the com- 
mon interests of women throughout the world—and the 
Committee for Disarmament, are in the process of organ- 
izing branches across Canada. 


PITILESS 


They had dragged him from the ocean 
at the ebbing of the tide 

with periwinkled golden hair 

and star-fished face and side. 


The sea in sullen anger 

still muttered at the reef, 

and I sat down on the broken pier 
and pitilessly watched my grief. 


Lorna Chaisson 
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FOR AN UNEXPECTED DISAPPOINTMENT 


No false dawn wheels across the sky. 
This rose of morning will array 

A day, though leafless hedges lie 
Skeletal in a shroud of grey. 


Nothing so solacing as night 

Will follow promise shining now, 
Only red lilies caught in flight 

And found to be the ribs of plough. 


J]. Phoenice 


SOVIET PAINTING 
(Toronto Art Gallery, June 3-July 4, 1960) 


While a mongrel dog stands laughing from the shore. 
Here they all smile or laugh 

Catching at sunbeams 

In a brilliant chiarascuro of light on light. 
Noisily 

Now 

They know nothing of sadness 

As they finger sea-blown hair, 

Draw fat nets from Armenian tides, 

Or rest in the soiled shadows of mill fires 
Clutching lilac and smoking out of history. 


See the thick-legged girls 

Kerchiefed in sparkle, 

Moving the gold curtain 

Along the sun-drenched harvest path, 
Unaware of the scythe at their shoulders. 


See what bold, buoyant dairyfolk 

Market their milk— 

All a-chatter on the luminous Oka, 

While a mongrel dog stands laughing from the shore. 


See, too, the conjured beginnings: 
How the comrades go worn 

But warmly in fellowship to war; 
And how the grey German soldier 
On the way to rape 

Displays, unaware, a wedding band. 


This Present is Real. 
The vast land feels up through the flesh 
And they Remember— 
Nearly all the past— 
These bright new faces in a new paradise, 
Standing always together, always clothed, 
and unashamed. 
Except the artists. 
They have no smiles, 
Alone, kempt, uncomfortable in their frames. 
Katchaturian doesn’t face the camera, 
And leans back slightly, against his chair. 
Sarion, too, averts his eyes, 
Seeming to look past The First Word of Soviet 
Government, 
All the White and Purple Lilacs, 
The open faces and the mighty sense of place, 
To a point in who knows what direction of time. 
Robin Mathews 
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Canada’s Banned Poet 
JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO 


® JOE WALLACE IS one of those “banned poets” 
you hear about every so often. When his name is men- 
tioned in conversation it is more often in connection with 
pink politics than Canadian poetry. Surprisingly few 
people know that Wallace has published three volumes 
of poetry and that his fourth volume, his selected poems 
which appeared two years ago, has sold over thirty 
thousand copies. For a number of reasons Wallace's 
books have never been reviewed and none of his poems 
have appeared in the standard Canadian anthologies. 
Wallace says he has been banned. If he has, the censor- 
ship has been most effective because Joe Wallace, as a 
poet, is practically unknown in his own country. 

When I inquired about the possibility of meeting Mr. 
Wallace, I was politely told that he was sixty-nine and 
that his health was poor. However, I wrote to him and 
was invited to his two poorly-heated rooms in the base- 
ment of an old house at Summerhill Gardens overlook- 
ing the ravine. We had coffee, cigarettes, conversation 
and even an impromptu recitation. 

Wallace claims he was banned because he was a 
“Communist sympathizer.” He hastens to add that he 
still is. As a poet he has a sympathy for the people, and 
he writes for them and not for the critics. His selected 
poems The Golden Legend was not printed in Toronto, 
but in Moscow, where it appeared simultaneously in 
three languages—Russian, Chinese and English—in edi- 
tions of ten thousand each. According to Wallace the 
English edition was used in Russian schools as a text 
and it is already a collector’s item. 

“It was a unique event when the Foreign Language 
Publishing House in Moscow undertook to publish my 
book,” Mr. Wallace explained in his soft voice. “It was 
the first time that a living poet had been translated into 
Russian and issued in both Russian and his native 
language simultaneously. I am proud that this Com- 
munist honor was bestowed upon a Canadian, even if 
this Canadian is unknown to his fellow countrymen.” 
Mr. Wallace grew a bit restive. His clear blue eyes 
sparkled a bit behind his pale-rimmed glasses. He looked 
at me like an insurance man about to make a sale. “As 
a Canadian poet I found it was necessary to write for 
the people, and not for the minority of intellectuals who 
control the magazines,” he added. 

I suggested that this would bring him in line with 
Aragon, Neruda, Hikmet, Brecht and Mayakovsky, to 
name only a few active Communist poets. In Canadian 
letters I extended this approach to publishing to include 
Kenneth Leslie (who apparently received a weekly 
salary of fifty dollars from a Baptist minister to write 
religious poems for a minister's Sunday sermons), Wil- 
son MacDonald (who is a great friend of the Russians ), 
parts of Lampman and ostensibly even Irving Layton. 
But Mr. Wallace was not overly concerned with theoriz- 
ing. He expressed simply, in a few words, his deep 
admiration for Wilson MacDonald as a man and as an 
artist, and he recalled that once, thirty years ago, he 
had been invited by the youthful Layton to give a 
poetry reading at Sir George Williams. 

Wallace went on to sketch his life. He was born on 
October 29, 1890, in Toronto. His father was a commer- 
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cial traveller and business took his wife and seven chil- 
dren to Nova Scotia while Wallace was still young. The 
poet spent part of his early youth in St. Patrick’s Home, 
a local reform school, “more because of family trouble 
than maliciousness.” His first introduction to poetry was 
through an animated reading by his English teacher of 
“Hiawatha.” The Wallace family was Roman Catholic 
and Joe still is. He has seven brothers who are priests. 
“I've had a difficult time reconciling Catholicism with 
my Communism for others,” he said, “but never for 
myself. I am a sincere Catholic but many of my friends 
do not see how I can possibly be both a Catholic and a 
Communist.” Wallace survived two years of St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish but an innocent prank 
forced him to quit during his second year before his 
expulsion was announced. 

His first job was with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools selling mail-order courses. “I hated selling 
and still do. The only thing I took seriously at the time 
were the tawdry rhymes I had been writing for years.” 
Wallace became a partner with his brother in the Wal- 
lace Advertising Agency in Halifax. He married and had 
two children before his wife’s death in 1927. During 
seventeen happy domestic years he began to take a seri- 
ous interest in politics. In 1912 he worked for the Lib- 
eral party but soon he began to write for the old 
Worker, a left-wing newspaper in Toronto. Finally he 
lectured for the Labor cause, becoming a Labor candi- 


' date in Halifax before the slow recession of the party. 


“In typical capitalist fashion,” he explained, “I was 
told by my superiors to stop writing and speaking on 
behalf of the Labor cause.” He refused and quit the 
advertising business. During a period of unemployment 
in 1933 he hitchhiked to Ottawa to take part in a labor 
conference for the unemployed. The Canadian Labor 
Defence League, which was backed by the then illegal 
Communist party, asked him to do organizational work 
in Montreal. By 1936 he was writing for the Daily 
Clarion in Toronto and, by 1938, he was again unem- 
ployed. This time Walace was able to live on small 
advances from his free-lance lecturing and reading. 


SOMEONE SAID that socialists are made in prisons. 
In 1941 Wallace was interned for eighteen months in a 
succession of prisons from Don Jail to Lansdowne Bar- 
racks, Petawawa and then Hull. The charge against him 
was apparently never defined but it had to do with 
“alien opinion.” In prison Wallace had to mix freely 
with condemned Nazis and suspected Fascists. But worst 
of all were the guards. On one occasion, after correcting 
an officer who had called him a Russian, Wallace was 
sent to solitary confinement for four weeks. I asked him 
what he did to pass the time. “I wrote poetry on the 
walls with a nail,” he explained, smiling a bit. 

While in prison Wallace met Mitch Sago, a fellow 
internee who liked Wallace’s direct proletarian verse. 
Sago arranged to have the other prisoners sing Wal- 
lace’s lyrics and on their release in 1943 Sago arranged 
to back the publication of Wallace's first book. Later 
that year Contemporary Publishers in Winnipeg issued 
1500 copies of Night is Ended, a hard-bound collection 
of sixty rhymed poems. It sold for $1.00 and it was sold 
out without advertising in a matter of months. The sub- 
title of the collection was “Thoughts in Lyric” and the 
poems were mostly about brotherhood and love. The 
technique was pedestrian but, to a socially-minded poet, 
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this term is a compliment. “How High, How Wide” was 
written while in solitary confinement at Petawawa: 

My prison window is not large 

Five inches high, six inches wide, 

Perhaps seven. 

Yet it is large enough to show 

The whole unfettered to and fro 

Of heaven. How high, how wide is heaven? 

Five inches high, six inches wide, 

Perhaps seven. 

Night is Ended contains a short introduction by Marg- 
aret Fairley and a quotation from a letter addressed to 
the poet by E. J. Pratt. In part it reads: “These poems 
are genuine lyrics and most refreshing to meet nowa- 
days. They are emotionally dynamic without undue 
spread of sentiment. I like the impact. Wallace is writing 
out of his life and no one may deny the sense of con- 
viction.” 

Wallace was not regarded as a poet overnight. To aid 
in the war effort, he took a short course in lathe opera- 
tion at Central High and was employed in a munitions 
factory producing submarine parts. He helped to organ- 
ize the factory's labor union and he emerged as its first 
president. Engaged as he was in an industry geared to 
war production, Wallace found himself without a job in 
1946. He found work as a caretaker at the Muskoka 
Sanatorium and then at St. Michael's Hospital. “For eight 
years I worked with my hands,” he said. “This was not 
a degrading experience for me. I felt, and still feel, that 
a poet should do manual labor. He should be given this 
chance to meet all classes of people. He must live and 


work with the masses if he is to be a poet at all.”> 


In 1953 New Frontiers, a pinkish magazine new de- 
funct, published All My Brothers at $1.00 a copy. A 
—_ soft-covered collection of twenty-three lyrics, its 
eight hundred and fifty copies were sold out upon pub- 
lication. The title poem is characteristic of Wallace’s 
mellowed technique. It displays a lyric beauty un- 
encumbered with detail, a naively-beautiful statement of 
theme. “Making Hay,” from the same collection, was set 
to music and recorded by the Travellers on a Hallmark 
label. “The Freckled Girl” is an international favorite and 
has appeared in Russian and Chinese. All My Brothers 
has, in addition, a number of fine and sharp political 
satires which the editors of The Blasted Pine should 
have noted. 

A year after his second book appeared, Wallace was 
invited by a cross-cultural group in the Soviet Union to 
visit Roumania, Poland and Hungary. This was his first 
trip abroad and all the expenses were paid for him. 
Wallace returned with a most favorable impression of 
the “Russian experiment.” “All this nonsense in the 
papers about slavery has distorted the truth,” Wallace 
explained. “The rich were simply told to behave, and 
to produce goods for the good of the people. That was 
all that happened.” 


On his return Wallace retired on some annuities, al- 
though he went on the occasional speaking tour for the 
Communist Party, reading his poetry, discussing his 

litical views and impressions of Europe. In 1956 New 
ential ublished his third collection, Hi, Sister, Hi, 
Brother !, forty-nine poems in soft covers. This time two 
thousand copies were printed a $1.00 each. The volume 
is still in print. It is not Wallace's best but it boasts a 
number “ fine satiric pieces. 
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MEANWHILE WALLACE was rapidly acquiring an 
international reputation. Russian and Chinese magazines 
were beginning to translate his poems. In December of 
1956 he was invited, as was Wilson MacDonald about 
the same time, to visit Russia and China. The entire trip 
was paid for by the Writers’ Union. Wallace returned in 
September of 1957 even more favorably impressed by 
the success of the “Russian experiment.” “After forty 
years of misrepresentation in the newspapers,” he ex- 
plained; “it took Sputnik to shock the western politicians, 
who had begun to believe the lies they had fed on so 
long. Communism has made such tremendous strides in 
Europe and Asia that the small setback it received in 
Canada will only speed socialism on faster. The future 
of Canada belongs to Communism.” Wallace suggests 
as the slogan for Canada’s coming centennial: “All com- 
passes point to Canada !”—“a literal as well as a figura- 
tive truth.” 

The direct outcome of the trip was The Golden 
Legend. Wallace’s selected poems exceeded one hundred 
pages. It is bound in boards and the book sold in Russia 
for the equivalent of thirty-five cents. There is a Rus- 
sian introduction and a set of Russian notes at the end 
of the volume. Wallace contributed a four-page preface 
outlining his life and philosophy. The Golden Legend 
contains one hundred and six poems from his previous 
collections. Ten thousand copies were printed in Eng- 
lish, ten thousand in Chinese and ten thousand in Rus- 
sian. “It was a most rewarding experience to receive let- 
ters from remote places in China and Europe from 
people who had read my work in translation and ap- 
preciated it,” he added. 

Mr. Wallace began to discuss his impressions of Com- 
munism. “The Russians have no unemployment prob- 
lem,” he explained. “Their production is not geared to a 
war machine and, since their plants are already working 
to full capacity, they have nothing to gain by an act 
of aggression. The former owner of a Chinese silk fac- 
tory told me everyone was better off, including himself, 
now that there was no talk of the profit motive. Actu- 
ally there is no fear among the Russian people of secret 
police and people on all social levels can mix freely. 
Since tipping is prohibited and prices are fixed, human 
beings can carry out the transactions of everyday life in 
a human fashion. No one is reduced to a mere figure in 
a production machine. Artists are able to respond in a 
spontaneous fashion to the beauty around them. I wrote 
more and better lyrics on the continent than I do here 
because of the friendliness of the people and their happy 
way of life. 

“Canada is not free. Canadians fear for their jobs, 
particularly the writers. Since they cannot support them- 
selves by their pens, they all hope to become respectable 
professors of English at our universities. So they write 
for themselves, for their editors and critics—never for 
the people who should be reading them. In Russia, on 
the other hand, writers are highly paid and respected 
in their own right. Similarly among the proletariat— 
here a worker cannot get a job unless he toes the right 
political line; in Russia every man is born with the right 
to a job, regardless of his political opinion.” 

At this point in the discussion, Mr. Wallace’s pet 
budgie bird descended onto my head and began nipping 
at my neck. “His name's Lennie,” said Mr. Wallace as 
if in explanation. “I hate to part with him, but a few 
weeks ago I received my third invitation to visit abroad. 
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This time the Writers’ Union of Moscow invited me for 
an unspecified time to ‘rest and work.’ I expect I will be 
altowed to rest at a resort on the Black Sea, and then be 
asked to write my memoirs in Moscow. The whole trip 
will be financed by the Union but I will contribute to 
its cost by lecturing and writing.” 

Wallace then explained that on his previous trip he 
was a favorite guest. At one Moscow literary evening 
attended by Nikita Khrushchov himself, the only man to 
receive more applause than Wallace before he spoke was 
the famous Turkish poet Nazim Hikmet. “But I got more 
applause when I sat down than Hikmet did. I was brief 
and spontaneous. I told the Russians and distinguished 
writers from all over the world that the only thing that 
was important was to find a cause greater than yourself 
and then to grow with it. This was followed by a tre- 
mendous ovation !” 

As I was leaving Mr. Wallace showed me the many 
gifts he had received in China and Russja. He was par- 
ticularly proud of his large collection of ostrich fans and 
the two mammoth porcelain stools from China. “All 
throughout my trip, local groups wanted poems of mine 
to print. I always had an original one to give, and they 
wanted to pay me for them. But I didn’t feel that | 
should accept money. Actually I should have because 
every one of them insisted then that I take a gift along 
with me to Canada to remember them.” He showed me 
copies of Chinese and Russian literary magazines which 
had printed translations of his poems. “I can point out 
to you my poems in the Russian magazines,” he ex- 
plained, “because | can recognize my name in Russian. 
But in the Chinese magazines I have no idea where | 
am... 

With that Mr. Wallace sat down and resumed the 
game of solitaire he had played throughout the inter- 
view. “Aren't you going to ask me what game I’m play- 
ing?” he asked suddenly. I explained that | knew nothing 
about cards. “This is a new game I’ve perfected,” he 
said. “I’m playing solitaire but my own version of it. All 
the cards are face-up, it makes for a more interesting 
game because it requires skill.” He paused and I smiled. 
“I often write short verses while | play and smoke. It 
helps me to relax. I don’t really care if anyone remem- 
bers me as a poet. But I wish people would take note of 
my improved solitaire because it’s better than the stan- 
dard game !” 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 


I 
In the womb of contemplation, 
before the primates came 
presaging the impending chaos, 
a sly serpent lay dozing. 


II 
Out of the emerging sunlight 
a whisper of wing-shapes 
rippled the primeval waters. 


III 
The initial blow fell softly, 
as a leaf drifts earthward, 
and the great green garden 
of life exploded into legend. 


Herschel E. Grubb 
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The author writes: Thetford Mines is a centre of the 
asbestos industry. Everywhere one looks one sees the 
huge piles rising with a dead sort of grandeur, moun- 
tains in themselves. As an employee of one of the mines, 
naturally 1 know of the accidents that occur in spite of 
every precaution. One of these occurred when a man 
was buried under a pile of asbestos bags awaiting ship- 
ment. His comrades, seeing that he was about to die, 
grouped themselves about him and said, “Quickly, make 
your act of contrition with us.” And they all began to 
repeat the act of contrition aloud so that the dying man 
might be able sufficiently to rouse himself to say it with 
them. 


JACQUES ROBERGE, TU VAS MOURIR 


Ghosts of the hapless land rise dominant— 
The naked bones of hill-top and of field, 

Of valley and of lake that bred a town— 

A vagrant breeze whips out capriciously 

To spread the floats abroad with wilful hand— 
The scalped and powdered bones of serpentine, 
Salt with the bitter crystals of the sweat 

That bought a bag of flour or ball of yarn, 
Ensanguined with the living blood that flowed 
When fault was not of dynamite but earth— 
And wind that seeds the bones sings mirthlessly: 
“Jacques Roberge, tu vas mourir. 

Fais ton acte de contrition.” 


The busy mice forget a crumb of bread 

Which feeds the shovel, then becomes a shard 

Along with fibrous ore or bone of fish 

Or arrowhead imbedded in the clay. 

The hungry maw agape ingests to spew 

The remnants high atop the mound. And one 

Who watches does not see at once the hand 

Of death come swinging silent through the 
night. 

“Jacques Roberge, tu vas mourir. 

Fais ton acte de contrition.” 


A weary widow tells her wear-worn beads 
Remembering. And furtively her tears 
Identify themselves with pearls, each one 
A distillation of the grieving soul— 

A sedative, assuaging grief’s raw pain, 

But not surcease: the silent form still lies 
Too limp, unconscious underneath the rock, 
And echoes still the voice of common men: 
“Jacques Roberge, tu vas mourir. 

Fais ton acte de contrition.” 


The pile, a-straddle street or turbid stream, 
Watches with baleful eye the bobbing toque, 
The lunch box on its way to work—within, 
The home-made loaf and pork paté, the cheese— 
Will laugh until its belly splits its sides, 
Will belch a runnel of its powdered bones 
To smear a vengeful malediction on 

All living things. Will rear its balded head, 
A dirty Fujiyama, stark against 

The moribund gray green of conifers. 

Will bury truck and driver with its bones, 
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Derisive laughter rumbling to the skies: 


“Jacques Roberge, tu vas mourir. 
Fais ton acte de contrition.” 


In mockery and arrogance will stare 

At P’tite Louise sad-kneeling by a grave 
When eloquent brown eyes will speak again 
And flashing smile will curve through space 


and time 


And sour, dimensional sod. Another pair 
Of eyes, another smile her sombre thoughts 


Will penetrate, ejecting memory 


By means of love’s young vigor, then evoke 
Another face beloved: her own gay Jacques, 
Her soon-to-be, near grown to man’s estate. 
And she will smile. She will not see the bones 
Frowning at youth's bright eagerness. And to 
The future she will open wide the door. 


“Jacques Roberge, tu vas mourir. 
Fais ton acte de contrition.” 


Doris A. King 


WE HAVE NOT SPOKEN YET 


We have not spoken yet 
Of love, nor of the art 


Of love which fires the heart; 


This is the time to let 
Imagination wait 


Upon the mind’s debate. 


Are you to be the shoot, 


The green and sibling sprout 
That fecund Earth thrusts out ? 


Or will you be the root, 
Original and first 


Wherein I slake my thirst? 


Are you the ear of wheat 


That you present my sight 
With life on life held tight? 
Will you command my feet 


To walk in stubble dust 


When we have reaped our lust? 


Will you be real at last? 
Or are you just a ghost 


To whom my soul plays host? 
The sun-long corn grows fast 
And I must know the taste 


Of love before its waste. 


The temple of the oat 


Shall fold its golden light 


About that love-warm night 


When the eternal goat 


Lies proud upon your breast 
In peace and hallowed rest. 


James Cass 


Whistler’s Father and 
The Arctic Rose 


GAVIN WHITE 


® I HAVE JUST been reading John Gunther's Inside 
Russia Today, everyone else having had time to forget 
it. And I am amazed at his comments on Russian trans- 
portation. He says that the railway from Moscow to 
Leningrad runs three hundred miles without any curves, 
bends or jiggles, and this is because Czar’ Nicholas 
wanted it that way. Well, we have nothing in Canada 
quite like that, though the Dominion Atlantic runs the 
length of Nova Scotia without ever getting straight— 
supposedly so that the engineer can look back and see 
that the conductor hasn’t stolen the caboose. But what 
Gunther doesn’t say is that this Russian line was built 
by Whistler’s Father, husband of the somewhat more 
famous Whistler’s Mother. Did this concentration on 
straight lines influence his son’s painting? Could Alan 
Jarvis give us some guidance on this? 

Mr. Gunther also talks about aviation. He is astonished 
that the Russians still use wartime American DC-3s; 
here in Canada we're still trying to buy them and they 
aren't getting any cheaper. And he tells what he con- 
siders to be an unlikely tale of what once happened at 
Minsk. Some passengers were too late to board his and 
their plane after a stop for coffee and the pilot taxied 
down the runway without them. With commendable 
enterprise, free or otherwise, the passengers followed in 
a truck. The pilot relented to the extent of opening his 
door, but the passengers had to be hauled up bodily by 
the wrists. Which, says he, is a far cry from Idlewild. 

It's a far cry from flying in Canada, too. Back in 1956 
I was one of nine unfortunates due to take off at seven 
in the morning. Our bags were loaded in good time, but 
we weren't. Our truck arrived dead on seven and we 
were just in time to see CF-MCC taxi down to the far 
end of the runway. Did we get hauled bodily aboard? 
No fear, the pilot took off empty. 

It has never been my luck to fly with TCA or any 
of those other lines which serve pheasant under glass 
over the Rockies. All my flying was done north ot the 
Coca-Cola line in the planes of some twenty-odd com- 
panies which merged or divided like ballet-dancers on 
off-focus TV. And the history of flying in the Canadian 
North would make Aeroflot look like a cab-line. 

I suppose it started with Tommy Lawrence and his 
RCAF flying boats back in the twenties, but it really 
acquired its character when the bush pilots arrived in 
Fokkers and Junkers and Fairchilds and Norsemen. 
Take, for instance, the pilot of N61352, known as 352 in 
informal circles. He landed upside down on a glacier 
near Yakutak Bay, smashed his propellor, made another 
one, melted a hole in which to right his aircraft, and 
flew home. Or the Hungarian pilot who got a Beaver 
ski-plane onto the ice of the Eastmain River and couldn't 
get it off again, the river not being broad enough. So 
he pushed his tail back into the forest, opened both 
cabin doors, ran a rope through and tied it to a tree on 
either side. Then he opened up full throttle and was 
catapulted into the air when his passenger cut the rope 
with some tir snips. But most of the bush lines suffered 
from lack of capital, not to mention lack of customers, 
and were absorbed into large outfits like Pacific Western 
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or Nordair or Canadian Pacific. The latter used to paint 
their fleet with a Canada Goose, now, alas, a thing of 
the past. In the late forties they flew the Yukon route 
with a DC-3 marked CF-CRY; this was universally re- 
ferred to as “The Cry of the Wild Goose.” 

World War II brought the USAAF to Northern Can- 
ada—they specialized in paratrooping and free drop- 
ping. Unlike the RCAF who went about it with the pre- 
cision of a butler placing knives and forks on the table, 
the Americans were originally rather casual about where 
they dropped their loads. This led to complaints. 
Weathermen disliked walking a mile through heavy 
snow, not to mention dragging oil drums back. So the 
USAAF worked it out in detail. Next trip one of their 
pilots dropped his entire load through the roof of the 
weather station at North West River. That ended the 
free drops, as well as the station. A post-war curiosity 
among the Americans was a transport with a number 
ending in 5556, described in unlikely English over the 
radio by a Samoan crewman named Sambo Ukelele as 
“TripYe Nickel Six heading for the sticks.” A later C-47 
had recurrent troubles lowering its wheels: the pilot 
settled this by the simple expedient of never pulling 
them up. And, of course, there was the 22nd Helicopter 
Squadron, a model of efficiency and kindness to animals. 
Someone gave them a duck with a broken wing, on the 
grounds that they were the experts in wingless flying. 
They nursed it back to normality in a fire bucket, but 
by then the rest of the flock had headed for Florida. 
So they passed it from one aircrew to another till it 
caught up. This aroused comments from the local RCMP 
about Canadian citizens being shanghaied over the 
border. The USAF said it was an American citizen who 
only spent the summers in Canada. The RCAF said it 
must have been born in Canada, and so the matter 
rested. 

But the weirdest incident in Canadian aviation oc- 
curred in Labrador around 1953, in “the days of the 
Great White Father.” This individual was directing an 
airlift to build a dam and a railway at what is now 
Knob Lake. At a place called Menihek there were air- 
craft landing and being unloaded at all hours and the 
ground crew never gave them a thought. One night the 
drone of engines was heard, airstrip lights were turned 
on, a DC-3 made a rather uncertain landing and out 
rolled the trucks. But when they opened the cargo door 
they found no cement, no steel panels, no railway ties. 
Just a man in long robes and Arabian headgear, sitting in 
an inflated liferaft. It was an oil company aircraft on the 
last lap of a flight from Saudi Arabia to the United 
States, its radio compass was gone and its fuel was gone 
and the pilot thought he was ditching in the North 
Atlantic when he saw the lights of Menihek camp. 


THE YEAR 1955 saw a new boom in Northern flying. 
Canadian non-sked operators flocked to Miami, the Dan- 
‘ forth Avenue of the air, and bought old DC-3 and C-46 
transports for work on the DEWline. Pilots rallied from 
Canada and South America and Indonesia. They flew old 
Avro Yorks with wooden tail-fins and Bristol 170s and 
DC-4s. There was the diesel-tanker CF-HTK with Span- 
ish markings and there was CF-IHH which still carried a 
small brass plate disclaiming any responsibility for any- 
thing on the part of a former owner, one J. J. Lopez- 
Loreta of Hanoi, Indo-China. 

The actual ownership of some of these aircraft was a 
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little hard to determine. In 1957 I boarded a DC-3 in 
the Central Arctic. It was painted in the familiar red 
and silver of Hollinger Ungava, but bore the name of a 
mining concern in Uranium City, Sask. It was under 
sub-charter from Eastern Provincial to Maritime Cen- 
tral, but the pilot told me he and it ultimately belonged 
to Trans-Labrador Airlines. The following year I chart- 
ered an Otter; this had painted on it the flag of a di- 
rector of Dorval Air Transport, but they or he had it 
on long-lease to Wheeler who had themselves leased it 
to Trans-Labrador, who next week sub-chartered it to 
Northern Wings. 

The DEWline operation would have out-Gunthered 
Gunther. There was the aircraft that went off course and 
got lost, the pilot forgot his call sign and used the wrong 
letters in asking help, the co-pilot asked help with the 
right letters, two planes were reported missing to the 
surprise of the crew of the one that wasn’t, then the 
pilot heard base calling his co-pilot, broke in and com- 
pared notes with the man sitting in the dark beside him 
under the impression they were in different aircraft. 
There was the American engineer who flew 200 miles 
and back to change his underwear. There «vas the male 
nurse who firmly believed the plane wouldn't crash as 
long as he held his breath. And the co-pilot from An- 
caster, Ontario, who unsettled passengers by wearing 
a leather jacket lettered “Ontario College of Agricul- 
ture.” And the clerk who tried to sell encyclopedias en 
route. And most gloriously unlikely of all, a high-steel 
man who had a vital case of special bolts urgently 
needed on the other side of Baffin Island. Not trusting 
the normal means of delivery, he decided to fly with 
the case himself and loaded it as special baggage. Some- 
how he became separated from his bolts which then 
drifted around the air routes of the world, unmanifested 
and unmarked, until seized by the customs at Milan air- 
port. 

One of the better known planes of that day was 
CF-ILJ which usually worked north out of Churchill. 
It was this plane which took off with two Oblate Fathers 
on July 12th, not their feast day, and landed right off 
the map at the only airstrip not fogged in. Next morning, 
Friday the thirteenth, eleven passengers and two crew- 
men climbed aboard, ILJ taxied out to the end of the 
runway, turned round, revved up, and sank into quick- 
sand. Another was CF-DME which crashed in the Cen- 
tral Arctic sometime in 1955. A few days later I was 
astonished to see two identical aircraft on a Labrador 
runway, both marked CF-DME. One turned out to be a 
sort of aeronautical do-it-yourself assembled from a wing 
of DME, a few bits of CF-HVM which had crashed in 
a gravel pit, and most cf CF-JNN which flew into a 
snowbank on Melville Peninsula. The other aircraft was 
a newly acquired specimen named after the old one for 
reasons of sentiment. And, lest the reader should think 
flying as dangerous as driving, all these crashes occurred 
without fatalities. 

There remains one other, the DC-3 “Arctic Rose.” 
Originally I believe she was “Tokyo Rose” or some such 
thing in her U.S. Army Air Force days. Then she became 
“Rose of Anchorage,” flying Seattle to Alaska on semi- 
scheduled flights & the Atlas organization. Even then 
she was known for reliability, and one of the Atlas part- 
ners nearly wept as he told me how seldom the Rose 
needed overhauls. Next, she was sold to General Airlines 
and became “Rose of Portland,” flying Maine to Boston, 
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and finally to World-Wide Airways in Montreal as CF- 
IQR, “The Rose of the Arctic,” or, on account of her 
interior furnishings, “Miss Plywood of 1956.” Was there 
cargo urgently required at Foxe Basin? Send for the 
Rose. Were the eighteen other aircraft on contact all 
frozen up? The Rose was still flying. Was the weather 
dicey ? The Rose would get through. Men who knew no 
other aircraft could always recognize the big red rose 
painted on the rudder-fin. 

But times have changed. In this age of aeroflotsam and 
jetsam there is just no room for sentiment. When I last 
saw the Rose she was sitting on a side-lot at Dorval 
Airport, wearing the colors of yet another new set of 
owners. And the tail was pure white. I asked a mechanic 
what had happened to the big red rose and he. said the 
rudder-fin was worn out. I asked him why he didn't 
paint a rose on the new one and he said he didn’t know 
how. 

Mr. Gunther tells us of the great contributions the 
Soviet government has made to the arts. Well, we have 
our Canada Council, and if they want a really worth- 
while Canadian historical and artistic project, I suggest 
they forget about the Lorne Building and start on the 
tail of IQK. 





“One Autumn in Kiev” was published in Yiddish 
(under the original title, literally “The Hole Through 
Which He Lost Everything”) in The Collected Works of 
D. Bergelson, Vilno, Poland, 1930. The story is dated 
1926. 

David Bergelson was born in 1884 in the rural Ukraine, 
the son of a wealthy timber merchant. His first stories 
were written in Hebrew, but when he failed to sell them 
he began to write in Yiddish. In 1909 he published his 
first collection, at his own expense; it was.a success and 
his reputation was established. He later wrote stories, 
novels and critical essays which profoundly influenced 
Yiddish critical thought in the years before the First 
World War. 

Bergelson lived in Kiev during the 1917 revolution, 
stayed there till 1919, left to spend two years in Moscow, 
and then moved to Berlin, where he was active as a 
socialist. In the late 1920°s he moved back to the Soviet 
Union again, then left to travel abroad for several years, 
and returned finally in 1934. 

By 1941 he was a passionate supporter of the Soviet 
government, writing a number of anti-Fascist manifestos 
addressed to the Jews of the World. Little was heard of 
him till 1949, when he was reported to have taken part 
in Yiddish literary evenings and when a play was pro- 
duced and an edition of his collected works published. 
But at the end of 1949 Bergelson, along with other Yid- 
dish writers, was arrested and sent to a prison camp. In 
1952 he was shot. 

After Stalin’s death his reputation was re-established. 
Today the Soviet Union regards him as a writer in the 
tradition of socialist realism; though his works are no 
longer available there in Yiddish, they can be bought 
in Russian translation. (Source: The Dict of Biog- 
raphy of Yiddish Literature, New York, 1956.) 
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One Autumn in Kiev 


SHORT STORY BY DAVID BERGELSON 
TRANSLATED FROM THE YIDDISH 
BY MIRIAM WADDINGTON 


> THE CITY is called Kiev. It is large and scattered. 
Churches sprawl across hilltops as if someone had flun 
them by handfuls over the city. The sky is fogged an 
cloudy but splinters open every time a bomb is ae 
The enemy is tireless, and it seems as if the bombard- 
ment will never cease. 

Ivan Grigorovich looks out of his high-storied window. 
He does so furtively, even though he is all alone in his 
spider-webbed flat. He is tall, broad-shouldered, and 
mightily built. He is also hairy, with a thick growth all 
over—head, whiskers, and beard. His hands have be- 
come red and numb from the constant cold in these 
empty stale rooms. Now they look bloated. His soul, as 
well, is filled with a kind of thick and stale bloatedness. 
And like a convict he carries the pain which hammers 
at his heart with the memory of one particular morning. 
Such a bright morning too—with a last-sun-of-the-season 
feel about it ! 

On that day his wife arose early, and her whole being 
seemed animated, as if by a voiceless song. And as she 
brushed past him the youthful flavor and fresh smell of 
her seemed especially present—even though he had told 
himself that she was no longer an eighteen-year old girl. 
Somehow it had seemed a matter of pride to him— 
almost as if his life depended on it—not to utter a 
single word of protest. Instead he remained seated in 
the rocking chair pondering a baffling thought: 

“This is very strange . . . It’s as if I had been married, 
not to her that day eleven years ago, but to one of her 
older sisters instead, while secretly I have been in love 
with this one the whole time.” 

The conversation between husband and wife had gone 
something like this: 

“You're leaving, Eva?” 

“Yes, I’m going, Ivan.” 

“For ‘good, Eva?” 

“For good, Ivan. Take care of yourself.” 

That’s how the morning now images itself in Ivan 
Grigorovich’s mind. 

The truth is that she had not said, “take care of your- 
self” and he had not answered, “be well.” The truth is 
this: 

Barely six months ago, soon after the Bolsheviks had 
seized power in Petersburg, two terrible misfortunes had 
befallen Ivan Grigorovich. He was an engineer, who had 
become a famous journalist soon after graduation. He 
had a hard-hitting political style, and even during the 
Czarist regime he was thought to be a socialist. 

Now he, Ivan Grigorovich, for whose columns the 
liberal newspapers in Russia couldn’t bid high enough 
during the war, had suddenly stopped writing. And 
what was worse, he had lost all desire to write. 

This was the time Eva Abramovna chose to leave him. 
With the most casual of farewells, she had picked up 
and gone off to Petersburg:to be with her kinfolk—all 
those brothers and brothers-in-law who were active in 
the Bolshevik party. 

She could do this to him because she was so stimu- 
lated by the events in Moscow and Petersburg. She 
suddenly found herself living at a quickened tempo in 
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Kiev, and discovered a whole barrage of new words 
for her constant assaults: 

“In Petersburg, they've already reached their ob- 
jective !” 

“It's about time things livened up here in Kiev too !” 

“People better prepare high boots with which to wade 
out of this national swamp.” 

And vindictively: “Kiev stinks of backwardness !” 

But perhaps she had left him not so much out of 
political conviction as because she was fully twelve 
years younger than Ivan Grigorovich. He was forty-three 
and she was only thirty-one. As they had no children, 
what was there to keep such a couple together in these 
shattering times? 

All bygones now. Ivan Grigorovich can’t even find 
comfort in the fact that his wife had talked in such an 
uninspired way, and had taken her leave in a completely 
banal way. The original misfortune of no longer being 
able to write had been so vast that it had swallowed up 
his wife’s desertion. 

He was a thoughtful, reflective, and above all, a dis- 
ciplined person, so he felt disinclined to make a fuss 
over the matter. He insisted on everything remaining in 
place in his intelligent writerish apartment, and in much 
the same way he expected his feelings to remain secure 
in their place and tied to familiar moorings. His child- 
hood had a good deal to do with it of course, as after 
the death of his father (a political refugee) his mother 
had brought him up in the strictest Prussian discipline. 

On the morning that Eva left him, Ivan had remained 
seated in the rocking chair, calmly rocking. Only his 
eyebrows above his large horn-rimmed glasses kept their 
slightly raised air of surprise, and his lips were firmly 
set as if to say: 

“Well, yes, of course . . 
nature |” 

His way of placating fate during those first days was 
quiet and philosophical, and his chief comfort was in 
the conviction that all this was bound to happen. It 
would therefore be useless to protest, and even to make 
the smallest move against fate would be stupid. 

It was all pointless and rather comic, and during those 
first days he was happy to be alone, and satisfied to sit 
for hours rocking to and fro on the soft heavy rug in 
his multi-shelved library. In this way he reduced his 
activity to a minimum and this prevented him from 
feeling the absurdity of his situation. He was able to 
reach certain conclusions: 

“Paradoxes always seem so logical, but they can never 
stand up to life. In life all logic is lost. But real living 
is no longer possible in a time of revolution and change. 
All the usual moralities have picked up anchor and are 
drifting . . . so that every paradox looks like an absolute 
truth. Even friends have been emptied of their human 
qualities and are nothing but rattling paradoxes.” 

“It comes to this: in a time when most people are 
nothing but a mass of contradictions, when you lose a 
fiver you at least ought to try and find the hole through 
which that fiver was lost.” 


. ho one can go against 


AND IVAN GRIGOROVICH begins to spend his time 
searching for that hole. 

Ivan Grigorovich is pleased that his one remaining 
servant carries on with the housekeeping. She goes 
uietly about her work and queues up every morning 
or bread and other provisions, 
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When she goes to queue up the streets are aswarm 
with black and yellow carriages and shiny new cars. 
The thoroughfares are fairly jumping, the sidewalks 
are mobbed. Grey passers-by are suspended in this 
thick soupy mixture of crowd and fog. They stop to 
stare as if they have just been roused out of a sodden 
sleep, and mutter: 

“Get a load of that !” 

“That’s Banny’s gang for you !” 

“The hoodlums.” 

“Nowadays everything goes. Call this utopia?” 

And throwing their Seade back as if to place them 
under the guillotine, the people look up from the long 
breadlines to watch an airplane circling through the 
sooty air. 

The crowd jeers and spits and clacks. People are get- 
ting fed up with the mangy bread, the bloodstains, and 
the gangs of hoodlums patrolling the early morning 
streets. The city is sick of itself. 

“Ach, you broken down old cow of a city,” it seems to 
scold, “whoever has a mind to, can milk you.” 

This a strange autumn, and a deeply static season 
without either rain or snow. It is all naked dampness, 
and specks of moisture glue people’s eyes together while 
the fog crawls into the seams of their clothing. 

This is excellent weather for Ivan Grigorovich to busy 
himself with searching for that hole through which he 
lost everything. 

“And she had the gall to throw it up to me,” he thinks, 
“that I, Ivan Grigorovich, suddenly stopped writing ! 
All those years | wrote and wrote, and all of a sudden 
I stopped.” 


A COUPLE OF WEEKS later, Ivan’s servant left him. 
She left in a very sudden, stubborn, and angry way, the 
very same week that reinforcements began to pour into 
the city and a new government was set up. The bombs 
still kept flying overhead, and whenever they stopped, 
the long queues outside the food stores would raise 
their heads to follow the passing planes. By this time 
Ivan Grigorovich was so frozen and indifferent that he 
couldn’t bring himself to read a newspaper or even go 
outside. He couldn't talk to anyone and he wasn't inter- 
ested in the new government—although he guessed it 
must be Bolshevik. His indifference was so deep that 
he hardly tried to find a reason for his servant's leaving. 

“Was it because she didn’t want to be all alone in 
the flat with a man? Or was it because all females, 
whatever their station in life, instinctively despise a man 
whose wife has left him? Maybe it was simply because 
the servant rejoiced no less than all the others who stood 
in the endless queues? Or was it perhaps because she 
had never had so much hope in her life as the Bolshe- 
viks now inspired in her?” 

At first Ivan Grigorovich didn’t even miss his servant. 
He was too busy concentrating on keeping still. He tried 
to cut down his physical expenditure of energy to 
nothing, and in this way he hoped to defeat all that was 
absurd in his situation. He had the feeling that the 
sympathy the Bolsheviks were arousing in the populace, 
and the fact that he had stopped writing, and his wife's 
leaving, were all tied together in a huge knot, while a 
voice kept whispering into his ear: 

“You're in a muddle, Ivan Grigorovich, a terrible 


muddle.” 
And he tried to answer this voice, slow and calm: 
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“That isn’t so. No, I’m not in such a muddle.” 

Meanwhile the slimy worms devoured the rain-filled 
autumn and the bombs kept falling. 

That was in the days when his hands began to grow 
numb and swollen from the constant cold in his rooms. 
He too began to grow red and bloated and swollen. His 
body then cast out all reason, and began to enjoy the 
feeling of being separated, of being alone, and without 
a servant. His body began to take pleasure in the middle 
that was the town, and to gloat over the knowledge that 
he, Ivan Grigorovich, was secretly watching it all from 
his high-storied windows. 

Like a thief he broke old boxes in his kitchen where 
it smelled of mice and garbage. With his thick swollen 
fingers he split kindling and made a fire in his room. 
When the kindling had caught and burned he would sit 
looking into the fire with the feeling that a savage has, 
who is happy only because he is a savage. His eyebrows 
above the horn-rimmed glasses were still slightly raised, 
and his lips were puckered as if he were about to 
whistle. At that point he felt he was coming very close 
to finding the hole through which he had lost every- 
thing. 


THE SKY SPLINTERS and flares. The last bomb falls 
and the new government is in. Ivan Grigorovich’s face 
is a question mark; Bolsheviks? 

Three or four days later the maid comes to fetch her 
few things. She seems elated, and chatters away to her 
girl friend in the kitchen. They are loud and boisterous, 
just as if Ivan Grigorovich were not home at all. Their 
gay voices waken him from a heavy sleep and he fancies 
that the maid is getting married that day, and her 
friend is too, and each is about to become the other's 
bridesmaid. 

The weather turns cut clear and frosty, and all kinds 
of idlers and transients gather round the festival of the 
freshly hung red flags. The whole city is colored with 
noise and pageant. For once the chorus of church bells 
has been silenced, and the sighing gasps of wind, the 
sharp crackle of sunlit frost, and the distant sadness of 
the music accompany the victims of the revolution to 
their graves. 

Later the streets are fairly shouting and meetings are 
being held everywhere. 

On this day Ivan Grigorovich notices something with 
dissatisfaction. By setting aside reason, his body has 
begun to feel separate and independent. It now has a 
life of its own, and this life begins to feel excited and 
festive, just as if it expected all kinds of good fortune 
—his wife, Eva Abromovna, included. Any minute now 
she is liable to ring up on the telephone, knock at the 
door, or walk into the house. 

That's how it was with him that day. In his head he 
was a wise man; in his body—a fool. 

In order to teach his body that it was getting aroused 
in vain, Ivan Grigorovich dresses it in a short fur vest 
and a pair of high boots left over from his war service. 
With his dressed-up body he goes out on the street in 
the same spirit as a man setting out to take a child for 
a walk—without any real desire, but merely to prove to 
the fires raging inside of him that there was nothing to 
— for at home—no one would come knocking at the 

oor. 

Down in the city opaque bands of light bind the holi- 
day spirit and the people together. Each person by him- 
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self amounts to nothing more than a pair of empty nut- 
crackers, but all of them together add up to something 
serious and weighty, full of civic passion and threat. 
In every square people are holding meetings by the 
hour. The very air grows hoarse with talk. 


ON THE MORNING when the hoarseness could be felt 
in every nook and cranny, Ivan Grigorovich was drag- 
ging his body along like a child. He dragged it from 
one meeting to the next and couldn't help hoping that 
at one of these meetings he would surely meet Eva 
Abramovna. With her leather jacket open and her cheeks 
flushed, she would be standing high above the crowd, in- 
citing the people. And he thought ironically: 

“After all, why not? . . . with her brain . . . it’s politics 
that’s her passion now !” 

That was his body trying to ingratiate itself with Ivan 
Grigorovich’s mind. It seemed to him that he was limp- 
ing, so hard had it become for him to lead his body from 
one square to another. Yet he dragged after it with a 
resentment that smouldered but never quite burst into 
flames. At every square he would speak patiently to his 
body as if to a child: 

“You see now, Eva Abromovna is not here;” and “what 
is it you're after, anyhow?” 

And finally, “You're tired now, let’s go home.” 

At last his body did grow tired. And Ivan Grigorovich 
was about to return home empty-handed and take up 
his work of searching for the hole through which he had 
lost everything. 

But it happened otherwise. 


PEOPLE WERE HOLDING MEETINGS low on the 
shore of the Dnieper and Ivan Grigorovich finally made 
his way there. The huge crowd was short-jacketed, 
poorly shod, and seemed to be made of steel. The water 
in the river was like the people—not frozen, yet colder 
than ice. In some places the surface was wrinkled, while 
in others it lay smooth and black. It was as if a night- 


. Shade darkness filled the river's lap without casting the 


least shadow or coaxing the thinnest sliver of light from 
the depths. 


Ivan Grigorovich could feel a vinegary wind blowing 
from the meeting; while the same kind of sour wind 
assailed him from the Dnieper. 

A small group of people had separated from the crowd 

ock workers, a few youths, and some idlers. They 
were gathered round an angry old maid dressed up like 
a priest's virgin daughter—dowdy, with an ostrich- 
feather trim on her hat. 


“What's she babbling about anyway?” someone asked. 

“About the Czarina.” 

“It's a pity about her, she says. A pity, is it?” 

The crowd continued to crack pumpkin seeds and to 
jeer. Then someone shouted: 

“Let's crown her |” 

A couple of heads began to nod and a couple of hands, 
practised at hoisting cargo, tore the pitiful hat off the 
old maid’s head, waved it to and fro, and then tossed it 
into the nearby Dnieper. Then the crowd suddenly 
forgot the old maid, and moved closer to the river to 
watch the hat float downstream. 

The old maid was left standing alone. The wind dis- 
hevelled her graying hair—poor sparse hair that 
scarcely reached to her shoulders. She burst into tears 
and her wrinkled cheeks revealed their meagreness and 
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starvation, and now it could be seen that her mouth was 
hugely wide. It was a mouth that mourned independ- 
ently, and this loneliness of the mouth, this lack of 
connection, aroused pity. Nobody cared that this mourn- 
ful wide mouth was matched by a pair of tearful eyes 
and a nose that wept—and altogether—by a whole 
tragic face. 

A young man of medium height now approached the 
weeping woman cautiously, a few steps at a time. With- 
out speaking to her, he bent over, motioned into the air, 
and tried to comfort her. Then he took her arm and 
began to lead her aczoss the square with the gentle 
manner one uses to escort the bereaved relatives at a 
funeral. They disappeared into one of the myriad of 
small streets that led away from the square. 

Ivan Grigorovich did not want to look in that direc- 
tion because he had recognized in the young man one 
of his wife’s cousins. Here he was leading his body home 
like a sick child or an orphan, and he had no desire to 
meet with anyone he knew. His face, which had earlier 
worn a defense against the speakers of the meeting, now 
looked tense and strained with the effort of getting at 
the truth of things, and at this one meaning in par- 
ticular: 

“What is it he wants? Where’s he taking her?” 

But when he looked around later, the young man 
was again beside him, distracted and flustered. His long 
bony face was unshaven, and his fur cap and overcoat 
were of the nondescript kind that might belong to a 
rich man or a poor one. In spite of the harsh wind he 
wore his coat wide open, yet he was almost doubled up 
with cold. The lower of his thin blue lips hung slightly 
loose, revealing the especially fine teeth that were typi- 
cal of his wife’s family. The swollen rims of his gray 
asymmetric eyes were now reddened—either from lack 
of sleep or from torturing thoughts. 

The young man seemed very vulnerable. His eyes 
followed the speaker's motions. Every now and again he 
would turn from the speaker and gaze back into the 
listening crowd, or he would catch the odd phrase here 
and there and stare at the man who had uttered it with 
a kind of wonder and awe. 

Now a huge excited fellow dressed in a gray duffle 
coat began to address the crowd. He was such a great 
hunk of sizzling life, that you knew, just by looking at 
him, that he wouldn't hesitate for a second to rip the 
shirt off his back and tear it to ribbons if it would help 
his cause. 

The young man strained forward, tensing the muscles 
in his face and cupping his ear so as not to miss a single 
word. Out of his seeming confusion he suddenly blurted 
something to Ivan Grigorovich, who was standing hard 
beside him: 

“I say, can you hear or not?” 

“The words pour out of these fellows like gravel from 
a chute.” 

“In short, it’s a regular chaos.” 

And only after he had mumbled these phrases, full 
of uncertainty, did he recognize Ivan Grigorovich. 

“Oh, it’s you, Ivan Grigorovich? I didn’t know you, 
as I live. Say, let’s have a look at you! . . . What kind of 
outfit are you got up in, anyway? I kept asking and ask- 
ing about you, I wanted to hear how things were with 
you, but just in spite, no one’s seen you in town la'cly 
. .. Come on, let’s get out of this, we'll walk a bit. And 
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here I thought you, too, had fled. It’s no joke, how many 
people have packed it up lately.” 

And this is only a small part of the nine measures full 
of words which the young man poured over Ivan Grig- 
orovich. 

“These days one simply wants to know who 4s here 
on our side, and who is there—on theirs. And also who 
is just a plain in-betweener. How's that? Well, I mean 
to say, who is simply neutral. You're looking them over, 
I see—this bunch I mean—” and the young fellow 
paused and pointed to the stragglers who were still 
clustered around the shore. 

“Let me tell you, when you and I are rotting in our 
graves and have long been forgotten, it’s about them— 
that bunch—that the historians will still be writing. 
And writing without end !” 

“Eva Abramovna is in Petersburg, that I can tell you. 
A regular little Bolshevik, isn’t she? Well, she’s my 
cousin, and you should have expected as much from 
her. Even as a child, Eva was a great chatterbox—really 
something terrific! She used to hang around with her 
brother Volodya in those conspiratorial circles, all those 
secret cells. By the time she was nineteen—just about 
when you met her, she was beginning to quieten down 
a bit. It often happens with girls around that age—they 
are faced with the choice of becoming a wife and 
mother or staying in politics. Well and now, here it is 
again—the same old choice.” 

When the young man finally paused to catch his 
breath Ivan Grigorovich was forced to raise his head, 
horn-rimmed glasses and all, in such a way as if he 
intended to see if the sky were going to clear or not, 
and he drew in his lips with the expression of a person 
who is about to say: 

“Well certainly . . . no one can go against nature after 
eons. 

But he muttered a reply that consisted of the bare 
minimum: 

“Well, of course, Eva. She’s been restless these past 
months—all worked up somehow.” 

But the young man was not listening. He continued 
to pour out his own thoughts ! 

“Why, just recently, a woman I know, a communist, 
had the nerve to say to me, ‘to live with the times is 
more exciting nowadays than to live with a man.’ To 
which I answered, ‘First of all, if it wasn’t a woman 
who'd said this it wouldn't make sense at all; and 
secondly, a pretty woman doesn't live with the times 
anyway—she only whores with the times. Upon my 
word of honor, that’s what I told her.” 

“I just heard today that Eva’s young brother, Volodya, 
is one of the big shots among the Bolsheviks, a regular 
old-timer. And is he setting the world on fire in those 
circles ! Well, he was always bright you know, and he’s 
got the right personality for that sort of thing too. As 
for revolutionary fervor—he’s aflame with it. After all, 
he comes from a long line of daring financiers. A daring 
revolutionary is like a daring financier—he’s not afraid 
to take risks, to ‘go for broke !.” Don’t laugh now, there’s 
a connection !” 

“Why, guess whom I met here just this morning? 
Zolotony! He's been ordered here from Moscow to 
enforce martial law, if you please ! He asked about you: 
‘Ivan Grigorovich here and not with us? What a pity, 
and to think we counted him on our side during war- 
time. There was always such a sting to his articles, and 
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he always had his say without mincing matters.’ Wait a 
second, wait. Don’t go yet. I’ve just had an idea.” 

The young man suddenly froze in his tracks, caught 
by his own thoughts. Ivan Grigorovich was forced to 
stop beside him. The young fellow raised a finger to his 
nose and looked at Ivan Grigorovich in an odd way, as 
if trying to decide whether he should trust him with his 
idea or not. Finally he half-closed his eyes and leaned 
forward, peering into Ivan Grigorovich’s face. 

“You know what I’m going to tell you? I suddenly 
realized why you've stopped writing. Listen to me—it's 
very simple. What's been eating you all these years 
anyhow? All your life you've wanted to tell society, and 
I mean capitalist society, ‘to hell with you! But since 
you, like every other educated and cultured gentleman, 
cannot speak plainly, you stretched it out into a million 
talented articles and essays.” 

“But now that the Bolsheviks have come, it’s plain to 
see that it makes no difference whether you stretch it 
out or not. You've heard, I suppose, how they talk at 
these meetings? They make it short and sweet, with a 
single curse that hits you where you live . . . What are 
you looking at me like that for? Do you think I’ve lost 
weight? I suppose I look like the devil—I’ve been three 
months in hospital, half dead, with my old illness, 
leukemia...” 

And he told Ivan Grigorovich how he'd spent three 
months in bed in a private sanitarium, a kind of nursing 
home. He was ordered to bed when the Germans began 
their retreat and he was allowed up when the Bolsheviks 
first arrived. 

“What’s that? Good luck, you say? Well, at least I 
missed out on the struggle between the two factions. In 
times like these one is more certain of staying alive in a 
nursing home. But it’s a queer kind of life in a place like 
that. It’s neither for the sick nor the healthy. People 
who go there, do so mostly for the sake of staying alive, 
so it’s become a kind of loony bin. And what didn’t I 
see there! Everything's awful, the whole world is awful. 
Listen, Ivan Grigorovich, take me, I beg you, under the 
arm—here’s a carriage—I beg you, put me in and drive 
me back—I’m feeling terribly dizzy . . . maybe I got out 
of bed too soon, but it’s so tedious to keep lying there. . . 
now then, now then.. .” 

Later, when Ivan Grigorovich was driving him back 
to the nursing home, his eyes were closed and his face 
was as dead as ashes, but his puffy lips seemed to move 
by themselves and they continued to pour out words: 

“And what a lot of talk there is—a regular deluge of 
it everywhere. People in the nursing home don’t have 
their own feelings anymore, they operate with the feel- 
ings of strangers, with the feelings left over from othe: 
times ... You saw that old maid without the hat? She's 
poor as a church mouse, uglier than sin, but that wasn’t 
her own feeling at all—I mean her pity for the Czarina 
—that was a feeling left over from before, an alien feel- 
ing. Well, I want none of it. In order to live you've got 
to use your own feelings—your own, and no one else’s 

. is it far yet? Are we almost there, at the nursing 
home?” 


IT WAS NIGHTFALL before Ivan Grigorovich re- 
turned home. From the encounter with the young man 
who was Eva Abramovna’s first cousin Muni and out of 
all this gabble that he’d listened to, out of all the wild 
gesturing, Ivan Grigorovich could only recall the look 
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on the young man’s face when he had turned to him in 
the square and told him why he, Ivan Grigorovich, had 
suddenly stopped writing. 

“What is it that’s been eating you all these years? You 
wanted to say ‘to hell with it !’ and you stretched it out 
into millions of talented essays and articles. And for 
what? Listen te how they're saying it now, plain and 
simple, short and sweet, with just one single curse that 
hits you where you live .. .” 

With raised eyebrows and puckered lips Ivan Grigoro- 
vich paces up and down his room until late at night. 
He has the look of a man who is about to say: 

“Well certainly, no one can go against nature, after 
Pee 

He can hardly believe his own thoughts as they go 
through his mind. 

Can it be that he told the truth, this Muni? Can this 
really be the hole through which he, Ivan Grigorovich, 
had lost everything? 


Television Notebook 


> THE ASSUMPTION is often made that television 
has been dragged down to its present position of almost 
unbroken mediocrity by the terrible pressures of low- 
brow taste. That could be true, of course—those westerns 
do fill a lot of time—but it has seemed to me lately that 
a kind of self-righteous, self-improving middlebrow 
approach has contributed at least as much to TV’s pe- 
culiar sickness. There is a sense in which the passion for 
adult education has been one of the most harmful in- 
fluences on television. 

It was only a few years ago that television drama in 
the United States presented an interesting spectacle. 
New plays, by writers who were trying to come to grips 
with their environment in a fairly serious way, would 
turn up three or four times a month. Often they were 
bad; but often, also, they were interesting, and a few 
of them won places high on the scale of popular enter- 
tainment. Today, however, a new drama of consequence 
on American or Canadian television is an event so rare 
that I find myself talking about it for months afterward. 
What happened? 

The other day I happened to glance at an old copy of 
Playboy—the issue for April, 1956. It contained a brief 
article in which the editors offered their views on cur- 
rent television drama. I happen to remember the season 
of 1955-1956 as a fairly good one, but apparently the 
boys at Playboy hated it. They particularly resented 

“. . . those chrome-plated dramas of the ‘Playhouse’ 
genre—you know, the Studio—Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents axis, whose ideal seems to be a terribly bad play 
about a terribly good baker, broker, butcher or Bucks 
County commuter. These lanolized charades have nur- 
tured a couple of fashionable schools of acting: the 
vague school of females and the cloven-browed school 
of misunderstood males still grabbing rides on that 

Peres eccen- 
trics includes moms who Understand, wives who Don't, 
gawky girls who behave as though puberty were quick- 
sand, remotely bookish boys . . .” 

And so on. Now, the idea of Playboy criticizing the 
quality of TV shows on the ground that the characters 
are stereotyped (Playboy is a rich mine of stereotypes 
itself) is fairly comic. But I quote this passage mainly 
because it typifies a great many comments on TV drama 
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in the mid-1950’s. By 1955 or so, television had worked 
out a style of writing and acting that was mostly its own; 
New York-based and anti-Hollywood, it was @ style 
sometimes scruffy, sometimes brilliant—but it was TV's 
style, not somebody else’s, and so long as it was there 
it promised to produce worthwhile plays. Occasionally, 
it even fulfilled that promise. 

That style has died, and what remains of TV drama 
has now moved to Hollywood and turned itself into a 
poor cousin of the movies—a sort of latter-day B-picture 
industry, conforming in most cases to the artistic stan- 
dards once maintained by Republic Pictures. 

It seems to me that this is a giant step backward, and 
it also seems to me that it was caused by the kind of 
thinking that the Playboy quote typifies. That attitude— 
aversion to “problem plays,” dislike of unglamorous 
acting, disgust for plays which modestly fitted them- 
selves to the intimacy of TV—was shared by a great 
many observers of television. It was shared most promi- 
nently by Jack Gould, of the New York Times, a 
reviewer-reporter who would not be worth noticing 
(except for his knowledge of communications law and 
broadcasting business practice) if he were not the most 
respected critic in the business. 

Gould disliked the plays which dominated TV in the 
1950's, and he frequently expressed his opposition by 
calling them “psycho-dramas.” Critics, of course, cannot 
easily kill what they attack (if they could, the westerns 
would all be dead). But they can at times kill an institu- 
tion which is already on shaky commercial grounds: 
it’s an old story on Broadway that farces and musicals 
don't need the critics’ praise but serious plays do. 

Gould and a few dozen others ridiculed the New York 
style almost as soon as it was born, and they attacked 
it viciously whenever it faltered. For once, the networks 
listened ! The critics wished the plays away, and they 
eventually vanished, leaving the Desilu Playhouse 
behind them. ‘ 


WHAT DID THE CRITICS expect would replace 
the “psycho-dramas”? A new Death of a Salesman every 
week? lonesco advertising refrigerators? No: the classics. 
The TV critics have been campaigning for years for “the 
classics,” by which they mean any play (or story or 
novel) which is both old and well known. The Playboy 
piece which contained the remarks above also praised 
TV for presenting an adaptation of a James Barrie play, 
and Jack Gould has been lifted closest to the heights 
of ecstasy by a rather glum ninety-minute adaptation of 
that choice old chestnut, The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
Season after season, the appearance of a smoothed-out 
Henry James, a bitten-off Shakespeare or a trimmed- 
down ibsen has been applauded enthusiastically by 
the critics, and they have even asked us to be happy 
when we are given rewrites of old movies. The critics 
have told us that these are efforts to be respected; that 
they are programs produced in the face of commercial 
opposition; and that we will all be the better for watch- 
ing them. The only thing they have not told us is that 
most of them have been terrible. 

For every Dickens adaptation which has reflected his 
genius, half a dozen have pulled him down to modern, 
manageable proportions. For every Shakespeare per- 
formance which has played him full and honestly, three 
or four have apparently set out to prove that he was 
really an old bore. For every Hemingway which has 
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rendered the master in all his glory, several have made 
him out a vicious boor, full of meaningless, chopped-oft 
sentences and idiotic hero-worship. 

My conclusion, after sitting through dozens of re- 
worked classics, is not only that the classics are not for 
TV but that TV hurts the classics—actually leaves them 
smaller in stature than it finds them. When the first 
young genius in the first program conference suggested 
nobly and altruistically that perhaps the people were 
ready for Shakespeare, the harm began. And it goes on: 
ironically, when TV rises to what it considers its noblest 
heights, it runs the danger of doing the greatest harm— 
after all, to destroy or dilute Mark Twain is surely more 
harmful than letting a thousand sheriffs mow down a 
thousand badmen. 

This idea—that using serious literature on TV can 
leave that literature poorer—once seemed silly to me: 
how could you hurt a classic? But after watching the 
last two seasons of TV, in which special has been piled 
on special and the networks have competed to give us 
everything from Peer Gynt to Don Quixote, I've been 
forced to revise my opinion. TV can take a classic and 
empty it out, leaving only the plot and a few of the 
funnier lines. It can bring The Wild Duck down to the 
stature of the Ed Sullivan Show, and turn Jane Austen 
into a means of keeping the commercials separated. So 
strong is its impact, so hypnotic its appeal, that it can 
actually change our opinion of these writers—momentar- 
ily, at least. Worst of all, it can rob us of the incompar- 
able experience of reading or seeing a great work, com- 
plete, for the first time. Perhaps in the end this is tele- 
vision’s greatest threat to the young. 


IN A REMARKABLY helpful article, “Society and 
Culture” (Daedalus, Spring, 1960), Hannah Arendt de- 
scribes the ways in which society uses cultural objects. 
She makes a distinction between works of entertainment 
and cultural objects, ‘and she suggests that as long as 
the entertainment industry produces consumer goods of 
its own we can no more reproach it for the ephemeral 
quality of its product than we can reproach a bakery 
because it produces goods which spoil if not consumed 
immediately. 

The danger, she suggests, is in the uses mass culture 
makes of culturai objects: 

“Mass culture comes into being when mass society 
seizes upon cultural objects, and its danger is that the 
life process of society . . . will literally consume the 
cultural objects, eat them up and destroy them... 

“Neither the entertainment industry itself nor mass 
sales as such are signs of . . . the decay of culture in 
mass society. This decay sets in when liberties are taken 
with these cultural objects in order that they may be 
distributed among masses of people. Those who actively 
promote this decay are not the Tin Pan Alley composers 
but a special kind of intellectuals, often well read and 
well informed, whose sole function is to organize, dis- 
seminate, and change cultural objects in order to make 
them palatable to those who want to be entertained or 
—and this is worse—to be ‘educated,’ that is, to acquire 
as cheaply as possible some kind of cultural knowledge 
to improve their social status.” 

Miss Arendt points out that she’s not referring to such 
things as paperbacks and mass-circulation recordings: 
these techniques make cultural objects available in their 
original forms, not in smoothed-out “adaptations.” (Al- 
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though, of course, there have been some attempts— 
notably by Somerset Maugham—to cut great novels 
down to “readable” size, and there are several record 
companies which specialize in chopping up bits of music 
and presenting them in easily digestible form. ) 

If you take Miss Arendt seriously, and I do, then most 
of the current ideas of TV’s place in contemporary cul- 
ture must be revised or discarded. The heroes of the 
industry—David Susskind, the king of the American 
specials, and the producers of classic literature on Cana- 
dian shows like Folio and Ford Startime—cease to look 
like heroes and begin to assume the coloring of villains. 
And in this light the progress of TV from 1955 to 1960— 
that is, the progress from a drama schedule of mainly 
original plays to a drama schedule crammed with the 
torn bodies of great plays and novels—has to be re- 
garded as one of the most depressing events in the recent 
history of mass culture. 

RoBERT FULFORD 


Turning New Leaves (1) 


& WHEN A SECOND BOOK of poems' fails to live up 
to the promise of a much-praised first, the reader begins 
to wonder about the first book too. Peter Miller’s Sonata 
for Frog and Man sent me back in doubt to his Medita- 
tion at Noon, published only the year before. But I could 
still see what all the praise was about. In his first book 
Mr. Miller’s gaze was alert and eclectic, his wit was 
unpretentious even when a bit forced, his rhythms man- 
aged to be both fluent and crisp at the same time. Some- 
thing of a permanent tourist among places and persons, 
he always seemed to be just leaving one poem and arriv- 
ing at another. Only a reader for whom “eclectic” and 
“synthetic” are dirty words would bother to quote the 
poet of Meditation at Noon against himself: 


Having no feature that had no preview 
Even your sins are a synthesis. 


What is more, the synthetic Mr. Miller had some in- 
tegrity and continuity of vision. The best poems sup- 
ported one another as they looked for “a sure level of 
green between well and spire” or transmuted “the city 

. into a garden fresh with bud.” In these inner and 
outer journeys back and forth between dead sun and 
bright cave, lost city and green altar, the portrait of 
the artist took the form of a perpetually blinded and 
renewed Samson: 

the demolisher the self-destroyed 
Samson yet the architect and the only-alive. 


In other words, there was enough substance in Medi- 
tation at Noon to hide the many danger signals: the 
facility and diffuseness of language; the material spread 
thin and repeated rather than developed; the metaphors 
employed more out of the habit of metaphor than out of 
conviction; the apparent flatness of the mind behind the 
lines. But in Sonata for Frog and Man the dangers are 
ever-present realities, and they choke most of the life 
out of the book. Too many of these poems read like tired 
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exercises in current modes. Some choose easy “poetic” 
subjects and make little of them at too great length, like 
Transvestite (“O God, how pitiful are we,/posturing 
as other than we are!”), Blues or The Monuments, 
where nature is invoked as the monument by which 
the Indians survive: “each tree your monument; /this 
range of hills your palace,/this peak your pyramid.” 
Others take a single obvious image and try fruitlessly 
to elaborate it into a complex poem—woman as iceberg 
into People are 8 Parts Deep or lovers on parallel tracks 
into Railroad Perspective, which reminds us of Marvell, 
to its own great disadvantage. Others are chips left over 
from the “vision” of the first volume (The Tower the 
River, Passage to Thule) or new relics of travel (the 
Mexican poems). Too often the writing is as wilful and 
mechanical as these lines from Murder Jury: 


Theories cloud thicker than cigarettes 
round us twelve journeymen 
navigating into fact. 

Red herrings school 

through the eddies of surmise, 
trailing doubt. 

No spotlight strikes 

on verity. 


But the hours compress 

dissidence dry: 

and out of the squalls of disaccord 
uprises Truth, a splendent tower, 

a solid, a white creation 

fit to be fondled by the reaching hand 
and apt for climbing by the mind; 

a lookout on to sea and land. 


From this turret, vision is vast . . 


Here Mr. Miller manages to seem both cryptic and 
wordy at the same time. I don’t know whether he’s being 
ironic or not, but it hardly seems to matter. 


Yet there is some fresh and skilful writing in Sonata 
for Frog and Man (enough for a good chapbook cer- 
tainly), most of it in the first two and last two of the 
eight sections into which the book's fifty poems are 
divided. And the best poems do suggest new directions 
—or let’s just say different ones, since, for all I know, 
part of the second book may have been written before 
the first. A simple, lyrical vein is worked with consider- 
able success in The Thaw, Lazy to Go (although the 
second stanza is an expendable piece of padding) or the 
title poem, and also in more meditative pieces like 
Invocation or Eva, Reading. Here is The Thaw: 


O but our brain that in the heat of age will thaw 
as frost beneath the sun 

and puddles of memory will form 

melting an enemy into a friend 

and all loves into one another 


These that are to come will be the April days 
and what a warm life there 

dry of unwintered bitterness 

but with a white stubble turned 

toward some instantaneous star. 


There is also the promise of a new range of material 
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and even of a new sort of “vision” in the animal imagery 
of the last section. But the new lyricism and the new 
material are not enough to justify Sonata for Frog and 
Man. Canadian poets assume too readily that any poem 
worth writing is also worth reading. Mr. Miller’s second 
book has appeared a few years too soon. 


PETER MILLER IS an immigrant poet; his poetic roots 
seem always just in the process of being put out. His 
favorite poet is apparently Dante, still the most export- 
able and international of literary idols. Indeed, one of 
his poems is devoted to showing how a touch of the 
Divine Comedy makes the whole world kin. Fred Cogs- 
well?, on the other hand, is very much a home-grown 
product. The echoes of carol and ballad, of Housman 
and the Cavaliers (maybe of Scots lyric and satire too), 
are fully absorbed into the North American East of 
Emerson and Robinson and Carman. The poems that 
emerge from this process aren't particularly aleabie, 
even when they are convincing. They don’t resemble the 
staple fare of either Delta or Canadian Poetry Magazine. 
At the same time, their poetic virtues and vices are the 
common ones of our Maritime poets, past and present. 

The problem for most of such poets has been to keep 
the simple virtues of their special brand of pastoral and 
to combine them with other, more sophisticated or meta- 
physical virtues. Few have been content to explore a 
limited and straightforward talent. In the end they 
usually deserve this epitaph: their virtues were simple 
and their vices complex. I am thinking not merely of 
Roberts and Carman, but also of such a recent poet as 
Alfred Bailey, whose Border River won the Governor 
General’s Award for 1952, and to whom (along with 
Desmond Pacey) Mr. Cogswell has dedicated his latest 
book 


The bulk of Descent From Eden is hithertoo uncol- 
lected work: out of fifty-eight poems, only eight are re- 
printed from The Stunted Strong (1954) and The 
Haloed Tree (1956). But it covers the range of Mr. 
Cogswell’s output quite adequately. There are “ballads 
and fantasies,” regional sketches or portraits in the form 
of sonnets, “epigrams and satires,” and, in the last sec- 
tion, an assortment of lyrics: erotic and religious, imagis- 
tic and witty, popular and sophisticated. Like many of 
his Maritime predecessors, Mr. Cogswell knows how to 
be simple and evocative, to produce sweetness and 
strength from a limited instrument, to speak or sing with 
an authentic voice. 

A sunbeam rolled the stone away 
From off the grave of murdered love, 
And from these walls of bone and clay 
There rose by miracle a dove. 


It gave a little joyous cry 

And flew, all light and free from pain: 
Nor can I coax, for all I try 

It back to death with me again. 


But he, too, would like a reputation for depth and 
complexity; he doesn’t want anybody to imagine that 
he couldn’t be a metaphysical poet if he chose or that 
he isn’t well versed in the stuff of myth. In the jacket- 
blurb he chastises those critics who have read his earlier 
volumes too simply. 





a FROM EDEN: Fred Cogswel; Ryerson; pp. 38; 
2.50. 
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My own belief is that the simpler you read him the 
better. I am distracted by the self-conscious layer of 
myth and sacrament which Mr. Cogswell imposes from 
the top, I am embarrassed by his wit when it tries to 
press beyond mere verbal neatness, and I am rarely con- 
vinced by the wiry intensity of his religious poems. The 
most satisfying group is the fourteen “small-town” son- 
nets of section two, although there are also some pleas- 
ant poems among the simpler lyrics in quatrains, and 
a couple of very interesting free-verse lyrics (In These 
Fall Woods and Snake Shadow). The speaking voice of 
the sonnets, with its idiomatic mixture of the awkward 
and the colloquial, the homespun and the primly genteel, 
is a real achievement. Even the sonnet-form itself, while 
it often creaks at the joints, does so in a very engaging 
way. At least two of these sonnets (although their idiom 
happens to be less mixed than usual) rise to surprising 
intensity at the end: The Butterfly and George Bur- 
roughs. 


Although George Burroughs often used a knife, 
As farmers must, to castrate or to kill, 

He took no pleasure in the touch of steel. 

As one who loved to feel things come to life 
Beneath his hands, to end the patient strife 
Of calving heifers pleased him best of all. 

He liked the springtime better than the fall, 
But all the farm was fruitful save his wife. 


They say that when the doctor came last spring 
And said that she could never have a child, 
Although he neither stormed nor acted wild, 
He would not let the seed-drill work his lands 
But walked the barren fields himself, sowing 
The seed broadcast with quick jerks of his hands. 


This poet’s singing and speaking voice should not be 
perplexed by a reader’s too slow and considering eye. 
As anyone will agree who heard George Johnston read 
a few of Mr. Cogswell’s poems on the CBC’s Anthology 
last year, they can come out of the air far more effec- 
tively than off the printed page. 


Minton Wru.son 





A Story of the Six Nations Indians . . . 


THE SPLIT IN THE SKY 


by JESSIE L. BEATTIE 


Today, among the Six Nations Indians, there is a 
rebirth of Iroquoian nationalism—accompanied by 
a revival of old customs, ceremonials and dislikes. 
The story of this once proud and mighty race is 
told, with compassion and understanding, in this 
new book. Illustrated end-papers. $4.95. 
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Turning New Leaves (2) 


m» 1898 MARKED THE END of one era in ballad 
scholarship: the completion of Francis James Child's 
monumental study of The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, and the beginning of a new one with the forma- 
tion of the English Folk Song Society. This post-Child 
era is the subject of a massive volume by an American 
scholar, D. K. Wilgus*. As he notes in his introduction, 
‘In the twentieth century folksong study has developed 
from an antiquarian, esthetic, and literary pastime 
toward a disciplined study of a segment of traditional 
culture,” and he sets out to chart this development for 
ballads and folk songs in English. 

On first approach, the book is formidable: nearly 
500 pages, with all the academic trappings: 25 pages of 
notes, including some 540 separate references; a 10-page 
glossary; a 26-page “Selected Bibliography’; and a 14- 
page “Selective Discography.” However, a book about 
scholarship can hardly help being almost ostentatiously 
scholarly, and once you have accepted that fact you 
will be pleasantly surprised to find that, unlike many 
learned dissertations, this is neither obscure nor dull. Mr. 
Wilgus writes well and vigorously, and he has an un- 
canny facility for making his account of ballad explora- 
tions not only understandable but remarkably inter- 
esting. 

The subject is not simple: indeed, as one scholar sug- 
gested, to “the things that the Psalmist held to be past 
finding out: ‘the way of a man with a maid, the way of 
an eagle in the air, and the way of a serpent on the 
rocks’ one might add ‘the way of a folk song in oral 
tradition.’ ” 

In his first two chapters, Mr. Wilgus sets out the 
arguments of those who have tried to “track the untrack- 
able” and found themselves involved in a long and hard- 
fought ballad war. First, in “The Morphology of Dry 
Bones,” he describes the armchair scholars who held 
that folk song is a spontaneous expression of the “cgl- 
lective soul” of the people—the “communal” theory most 
influentially expressed by Francis Barton Gummere. 
These literary critics held that the ballad was “a closed 
account’—“something long ago given and done”; but 
to the new critics, “the Emersonians,” it was still very 
much alive. In the early years of this century the col- 
lecting of Cecil Sharp in England, and of Newell, Barry 
and Belden in America made it possible to check by 
contemporary evidence the various theories about 
origins. Some thirty years of acrimonious controversy) 
followed, until the communalists were at last forced 
into retreat, and the great “ballad war” subsided. 

In his third chapter Mr. Wilgus surveys “Folksong 
Collections in Great Britain and North America.” Noting 
the tendency of early English collectors to tinker with 
texts and tunes, he remarked: “the published texts are 
bowlerized, emended, shortened, rewritten, extended; 
they suffer every possible indignity, spcially additions by 
the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould” who “butchers the texts 
and aids in ‘restoring’ the tunes.” The Journal of the 
Folksong Society reproduced the music with great fidel- 
ity, but treated the texts much less tenderly. In fact, the 
Folksong Society was more accurately a “Folk Music” 


*ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONG SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 
1909: D. K. Wilgus; Rutgers University Press; pp. 466; $7.50. 
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Society, and its emphasis upon tunes led to a disparage- 
ment of more recent folksong which lacked the old 
“modal feeling.” 

In sharp contrast with the English practice, American 
scholars, under the influence of Child, have tended to 
emphasize texts at the expense of tunes, and ballads at 
the expense of songs—particularly ballads in the Child 
canon. In his analysis of the American collectors, Mr. 
Wilgus attempts to set up three traditions: the musical 
esthetic, which sought the most beautiful forms of the 
folk tunes; the academic, which emphasized analysis 
and study; and the local enthusiastic, which sprang from 
interest in the songs of a particuiar region or group. The 
collectors themselves he divides into academics, and 
amateurs—those who collected for “reasons unrelated to 
the values of disinterested scholarship.” While he admits 
that there is overlapping in the types, as for example in 
the person of John Lomax, this somewhat arbitrary divi- 
sion seems one of the weakest features of his discussion. 
To choose Canadian examples, it is hard to see what 
differences in the collections of Mackenzie and Creigh- 
ton led him to assign Mackenzie to the academic fold 
and Creighton to the amateur. Mackenzie was, of course, 
a professor, but with him collecting was a spare-time 
hobby, while with Miss Creighton it is her life work. 
There appears to be a trace of academic snobbery in 
this somewhat arbitrary division of the sheep from the 
goats, but on the whole the definitions are not pressed 
unduly, and may have some value as a rough classifica- 
tion. 

Similarly he divides the published collections in cate- 
gories: the academic, following the Child pattern, with 
comparative notes; the running-comment, which provide 
more extensive and colorful background; the random- 
text, which are unorganized and unannotated; and the 
singing books, in which the songs are edited and ar- 
ranged for performance. His comments on the various 
books are lively and sometimes shattering, with his 
heaviest fire directed at those who fail to document their 
sources. 

One important point that stands out is the different 
approach of English and American collectors. Where the 
English emphasize only the “best” songs and print only 
hitherto unknown varients, the Americans collect and 
print on a much more inclusive basis. As Mr. Wilgus 
puts it, “Although there have been protests that ‘songs 
sung by the folk... are not necessarily folksongs,’ the 
American collector has generally acted as if they are.” 
In other words, there has been a broadening of the 
concept of folksongs, the generally accepted tests being 
those of Louise Pound: that they are transmitted orally, 
have no fixed form but are continually changing, “have 
retained their vitality through a fair period of time,” 
and have lost all sense of authorship and provenance. 


The chapter on collections ends with a stimulating dis- 
cussion of recent trends, including the discovery of in- 
dustrial folksongs, the influence of the record boom, and 
the age-old problem of what to do about the bawdy 
ballad. 

In his fourth and final chapter Mr. Wilgus turns to 
the classification, analysis, and critical history of folk- 
songs, and their place in folk culture. He describes and 
criticizes the main folksong catalogues or indexes: the 
English guides to folksong ‘collections and to the Journal 
of the Folk Song Society, with their alphabetical ap- 
proach, and the main American guides, Coffin’s The 
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British Traditional Ballad in America, and Laws’ Native 
American Balladry and American Balladry from British 
Broadsides, which analyze and classify as well as list. 
Here again the towering shadow of Child is apparent, 
forcing a classification by origin rather than by theme, 
with resulting inconsistencies. 

The attempts to classify ballad themes and to analyze 
their elements, the study of textual variations, and of 
individual ballads are touched upon more briefly, and 
the complicated subject of tune scholarship is covered 
in ten pages. The thesis ends with a short discussion of 
the functional approach: the relation of the song to the 
singer and his culture. The argument over the origin of 
the Negro spiritual is treated in a fairly extensive ap- 
pendix. 

Considering the scope and complexity of the subject 
Mr. Wilgus has tackled, most readers will agree that he 
has handled it with extraordinary skill and thoroughness. 
There are a few small inaccuracies, but the general 
standard is remarkably high. Many of his judgments 
may be questioned, but as he admits, he is in no sense 
“above the battle.” There is little doubt that this volume 
will henceforth be required reading for all aspiring folk- 
lorists. 

EpirH Fowke 


Books Reviewed 


FOR VICTORY IN PEACEFUL COMPETITION 
WITH CAPITALISM: Nikita §S. Khrushchov; 
Smithers & Bonellie; pp. 784; $4.75 


What is the purpose of this publication directed to 
North-American readers and announced with the mis- 
leading comment: “No comparable book has ever come 
from the Soviet Union”? There have been many com- 
parable books: not only do other collected works of 
former Soviet leaders bear similar characteristics re- 
garding scope, structure and style, but the volume of 
Khrushchov’s speeches and articles hailed on jacket 
flaps as new has already appeared in English under the 
auspices of the Foreign Languages Publishing House in 
Moscow. 

What is the central theme of a book the very title of 
which contains a hidden contradiction: “For Victory in 
Peaceful Competition with Capitalism’? For victory 
presupposes struggle, and struggle, according to the 
Communist ideology, implies revolution; but revolution 
and peaceful competition (or co-existence) are incom- 
patible. 

The word “co-existence” has been omitted from the 
title perhaps not without reason, although it often ap- 
pears in the text. The documents which make up the 
book cover one calendar year — 1958 — during which 
Khrushchov enhanced his already established authority 
by adding the formal title of Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, and set out on a course of the policy of co- 
existence. Why was that particular year chosen? Was it 
that 1958 perhaps provided ideologically more homoge- 
neous and consistent material? The two preceding years 
contained issues such as the quelling of the Hungarian 
uprising—awkward to explain even by those who are 
proficient in the use of dialectics—or the issues relating 
to the internal struggle for power in the Soviet Union, 
very little of which would have been revealed under 
any circumstances. Little wonder, therefore, that the 
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initial period of Khrushchov's rise to power was not 
covered by the documents included in this book. On 
the other hand, if the collection were to include a por- 
tion of 1959, the repercussions and ambiguities of the 
co-existence policy would have come to the fore. 
Although it has a foreign imprint, the book is an of- 
ficial Soviet publication not merely as regards the selec- 
tion of the material: apart from the introductory chapter 
which was probably set in the United States, the style 
and typography are peculiar to Soviet-type publications. 
As an official publication the book carries a propa- 
ganda message, a message which to a great extent 
relies on the unity and consistency of the material. The 
aim of the book is achieved not only by the choice of 
documents but also by the dialectical character of 
Khrushchov’s answers to foreign visitors’ questions and 
of his speeches revealing his essentially Marxist way otf 
thinking, consistent within its own frame of reference. 
But a foreign reader, critical of Marxist jargon and ready 
to wade through the massive and depressing verbiage, 
will see doctrinal inconsistencies and the attempts to 
reconcile ideology and practice, as well as the exigencies 
of current policies with the basic Marxist-Leninist body 
of doctrines. A less informed reader may find himself 
affected by the sheer weight of arguments repeated ad 
nauseam, but even in his case suspicion will be awak- 
ened as he becomes better acquainted with Khrushchov’s 
hammering rhetoric. If he persists, he may be rewarded 
by the full impact of the book —the realization that 
Khrushchov is no theoretician but a shrewd statesman 
whose theorizing is meant to serve his actions, and that 
he is the product of his system in a fuller sense than any 


previous leader of the Soviet Union had been, for he 
seems to be marching with it, whereas they were march- 
ing far ahead. 


WS. 


THE REVOLT IN TIBET: Frank Moraes; Macmillan; 
pp. 223; $3.95. 

This is a well-written general introduction to an 
international problem which has come to the forefront 
since the flight of the Dalai Lama to India in March, 
1959. The author, who is editor-in-chief of a group of 
Indian newspapers, has a dual purpose in writing the 
book: to highlight the individual tragedy of the Tibetan 
nation as it succumbs to Communist Chinese aggres- 
sion; and to use this episode to point up the dangers of 
contemporary Indian foreign policy. 

As far as the first of these two aims is concerned, Mr. 
Moraes shows that Tibet's relations with China, which 
go back to the seventh century, varied with the strength 
of China’s central government. The Tibetans asserted 
their independence when China was weak, and unwill- 
ingly accepted Peking’s authority when China was 
strong. In modern times, Tibet functioned as an inde- 
pendent government from 1911 to 1951, by which time 
the Communist regime had consolidated itself in China, 
and had set out on the expansionist policy which is in- 
herent in Communism. Although the author is not 
wholly convincing in arguing the legalistic aspects of 
Tibet's independence—the Nationalist Chinese delegate 
on the Security Council stated in 1951 that all Chinese, 
regardless of party or religion, regarded Tibet as having 
been an integral part of China for the last seven hun- 
dred years—he is on firm ground in attacking the 
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methods by which the Communists have attempted to 
implement their system in Tibet. In doing so, they have 
ridden roughshod over the Seventeen-Point Agreement 
which Peking concluded with Tibet in 1951. Under this 
agreement, the Tibetans were promised regional auton- 
omy, and the Chinese promised not to alter the existing 
political system in Tibet. No one, not even the Dalai 
Lama, has denied the need for social and economic 
reform in Tibet. But Mr. Moraes rightly indicts the Red 
regime (as has the International Commission of Jurists 
in a preliminary report) for the methods it has used to 
impose reform. The key to the Chinese attitude may be 
found in a broadcast by Peking Radio in May, 1956 
when it was stated that it was for the Communist Party 
to decide “whether it is appropriate for a nationality to 
be independent.” It was subsequently stated that the na- 
tional minorities, such as the Tibetans, were in every 
way backward as compared with the Hans. Ominously, 
Radio Peking pointed out that these minorities live in 
extensive areas of rich natural resources, highly signifi- 
cant to the “socialist construction of the motherland.” 
Hence it is easy to see why reforms in Tibet have been 
molded to suit Marxist ends, regardless of Tibetan tradi- 
tions. The strength of these traditions, and of Tibetan 
nationalism, was demonstrated by the revolt in Tibet 
which is the theme of this book. It began as early as 
1952, and had reached such proportions by 1957 that 
Peking announced suspension of further reforms until 
1962. The unrest continued, however, and led to the 
fight of the Dalai Lama in March, 1959 in order to 
avoid possible abduction by the Chinese authorities in 
Lhasa. 

The Dalai Lama’s arrival in India caused a rapid de- 
terioration in Sino-Indian relations, despite the concilia- 
tory attitude adopted by Mr. Nehru. It is on this theme 
of Sino-Indian relations that Mr. Moraes is at his best. 
He is strongly critical of the cautious policy followed by 
the Indian government, which he feels is far behind 
public opinion on this issue. It is indeed refreshing to 
hear an Indian take Mr. Nehru to task for his modera- 
tion in condemning the new Communist imperialism, 
as compared with his unequivocal attacks on the old 
colonialism of the West. Mr. Moraes aptly quotes the 
former leader of the Praja-Socialist Party in India, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan: “If the right is conceded to nations 
to thrust progress forcibly down the throats of other 
nations, why were the British not welcomed as torch- 
bearers of progress in India?” (p. 135). In the author's 
view, Tibet has highlighted the inherent contradictions 
in India’s foreign policy. How can India condemn 
China’s oppression of Tibet, and still sponsor her for 
admission to the United Nations? The view is advanced 
that Nehru has underestimated the force of Han im- 
perialism. He has not read the signs of what Russia did 
to her border states in the immediate post-war period. 
Instead, Nehru took China’s assurances—as expressed in 
the Sino-Indian Panchshila agreement of 1954—at face 
value. In that treaty, the two countries promised (among 
other things) mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. China’s recent incursions in the Ladakh 
area of Indian-held Kashmir must be causing Nehru 
considerable food for thought. Hence, Mr. Moraes is 
right to conclude that Tibet has exposed the real charac- 
ter of Chinese Communism to Asia, and: has shown 
Asians that Communism changes its mask but never its 
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character. As Lenin once said: “In the battle of social- 
ism, every means is allowed.” 
P. HARNETTY 


THE QUARREL WITH GOD 


I do not say that name, but it is love, 
whether to give or have, and the absence of love 


Someone calls. Someone answers. All 
1 hear is myself. What holds more than all? 


On growing trees the stars and moon hang sweet. 
Give me a filled-up answer I will forget. 


Can some learn pity through the hate they cause? 
The unnamed reason will not end because 


he who wakes must find a bed again 
to rest himself, the night will come again. 


Edith Shiffert 


IN PLOUGHING TIME 


f 
What is the matter with the landscape? 
Familiar landmarks are not there. 
Ploughed fields, like squares upon a chessboard, 
Today are scattered everywhere. 


The newly-harrowed vast expanses 

So evenly are spread about— 

As though the valley had been spring-cleaned, 
Or else the mountains flattened out. 


And that same day, in one endeavor, 
Outside the furrows every tree 

Bursts into leaf, light-green and downy, 
And stretches skyward, tall and free. 


No speck of dust on the new maples, 
And colors nowhere are as clean 
As is the light-grey of the ploughland 
And as the silver-birch’s green. 
Boris Pasternak 
translated by L. Slater 


Mrs. Slater’s translations of Pasternak’s poems are published by 
Peter Russell, Fairwarp, Sussex. 
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